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VARIETY IN REPETITION. 


Ir was once my fortune —not wholly my good fortune— 
to live in the house with a Baby and his grown-up sat- 


ellites. The child was just beginning to comprehend 
and put words together. His own linguistic efforts were 


confined mostly to an indistinct but imperative “ Auntie, 


play horse,” which marvellous and original combination of 


words and ideas was accepted by his satellites as giving 


unmistakable promise of future genius. Their continual 
talk from morning till night about the Baby was tiresome 
in the extreme. Their talk ¢o the Baby, on the other 
hand—when considered in its relation to the develop- 


ment of language and not as the conversation of reason- 
able human beings—was valuable and suggestive. One 
familiar with both could not fail to note the advantage of 
the hearing over the deaf child in the matter of repetition. 
He would also be much struck, observing carefully the 


variety of ways in which this repetition was presented. 

For instance, one day—it was a rainy day in the 
country, and there was no escape from the infant Bud- 
dha and his worshippers—I counted the word “come” 
addressed to the child seventeen times, “like” fourteen, 
“give” ten, “ kiss” twelve, “ want” twenty, “laugh ” four- 
teen, and “‘ see” thirty-four. 

The word “ stockings ”»—he had a prejudice against the 
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wearing of those articles—was repeated just twenty-two 
times in five minutes by a member of the family who was 
trying to persuade him todonthem. “ Pretty” was given 
forty-two times; “gone away,” ten; “ good,” sixteen, and 
“naughty,” seven. I lost track of “ yes” and “no” at an 
early stage of the observation, also of the petition “ Tell 
auntie.” This latter phrase must have mounted into the 
hundreds, or even the thousands, I think. In fact, if the 
child had “told” each time he was requested, his replies 
would have filled a book larger than the Baghat Vita, the 
Koran, and the Talmud combined. And this sort of thing 
in language, this varied repetition of words and idioms, 
is, year after year, the daily portion of every hearing 
child. 

We all know how different—how sadly different—is the 
case of adeaf child. There is no need of dwelling on the 
fact that he sees a word only once, or not at all, perhaps, 
where his more fortunate brother learner in language 
hears it a thousand times. 

The ratio of one to a thousand is none too great to ex- 
press the difference between the two. Our task, our sole 
task as language teachers, is to diminish this ratio. If 
we succeed in doing that, we are good teachers. If we 
fail, we are not only poor teachers, we are criminal men 
and women sinning against God’s little ones. Woe be unto 
us if, through our thoughtlessness or sloth, we put them 
off with the husks of signs and barren text-books when 
we should be giving them the living bread of language. 

The necessity and value of repetition is universally ac- 
knowledged. The necessity and value of variety in that 
repetition is neither practised nor acknowledged so gen- 
erally as it should be. The reasons for this are various. 
First, and most serious perhaps, as standing in the way 
of progress is the deep-seated, half-unconscious preju- 
dice which some of us older teachers cherish against the 
‘new education.” We suspect it as lacking in thorough- 
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ness, that fetish of last century’s school-master, ignoring 
the fact that, in language, fluency and comprehension, 
not thoroughness, are, par excellence, the ends to be de- 
sired. But, whether we approve it or not, the new educa- 
tion has come te stay. Those who have watched the 
signs of the times for the past decade know that the old 
order is forever overthrown, and that the new, founded 
upon sound psychological principles, already holds sure 
possession of the field. Some of us, perhaps, are not 
quite aware of all that has happened educationally dur- 
ing the last ten years. We are, more’s the pity, a little out 
of the general current. But the flood-tide is bound to 
reach us before long and we shall be called upon to do 
one of two things. We must either study the new educa- 
tion, apply its principles to our own line of work, and go 
with the great stream of modern pedagogic thought, or 
we must allow ourselves, and that very soon, to be set 
aside and superseded by younger men and women trained 
in the principles of the new school. 

It is a thousand pities that more teachers of the deaf 
do not attend general educational conventions. A great 
meeting like the one at Saratoga last summer is full of 
suggestion and help for us. It is also a pity that we do 
not read more in this connection. Nothing could be more 
valuable than the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, the 
Report each year of the Commissioner of Education, pub- 
lished lectures, ete., etc., without end. The series of ar- 
ticles upon education by Dr. Rice in the Forum is quite 
as valuable for us as for teachers of hearing schools. 
Perhaps the one thing—and I hope I may be pardoned 
for mentioning it a second time~-which most perfectly 
embodies the spirit of the new education is the model 
primary school under the auspices of Chicago University. 
It is an experiment which cannot be too highly praised or 
too closely studied. Would that some millionaire inter- 
ested in the deaf might establish a similar school for our 
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little ones. Another thing we might profitably do is to 
visit hearing schools oftener than we do. Only a few of 
the elect among us—usually the articulation, not the lan- 
guage teachers—are privileged now and then to make a 
tour of different institutions for purposes of comparison 
and improvement. But every school might well allow 
each teacher one half day out of every term to visit one or 
more of the hearing schools in the neighborhood. 

To return to the question of thoroughness in review. 
It was the old way to let a class go “through” a certain 
book ; then to turn back to the beginning and go straight 
through it again and again until its contents were mas- 
tered by the dullest pupil in the class. The sufferings of 
the brighter spirits during this unnatural and painful 
process may be easily imagined and need not here be 
dwelt upon. The new, and as some believe, the better 
method of review is to seize upon the salient points, the 
chief idioms, the hard constructions of the book or orig- 
inal task, and with careful foresight to embody these in 
new lessons upon a dozen or more different subjects. It 
is only in some such way as this that we can secure that 
mental ulertness so necessary to the quick comprehension 
and the ready use of language. 

We have all seen deaf children kept term after term on 
journals or action work until their class-room productions 
were nearly perfect. We have also seen, too, those same 
routine-bred children entirely bewildered, helpless, and 
aghast at being called upon to carry on a written conver- 
sation with a chance visitor. The idioms and phrases, 
the verbs and pronouns which had become nearly auto- 
matic in their school-room exercises seemed here to be 
quite forgotten. Why? Simply because, having been used 
in one connection only, they had never really been assimi- 
lated. The minds of the children had not been properly 
trained. There was no mental agility. They had had no 
practice in making quick transitions in thought—in jump- 
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ing at a bound, like hearing children, from one subject to 
another. Only through variety in its use and presenta- 
tion does language become a living thing. Every one who 
has gained an approximately fluent use of a foreign tongue 
knows that. And just here comes in a trouble which 
might, and at no very distant day will, be remedied. Some 
of our teachers have no such personal experience. They 
have never passed through the struggle of acquiring the 
practical use of a foreign language, and have, therefore, 
no business to be in the profession at all. The remedy 
lies in their own hands; and, if they are too indolent to 
seek it, they should go into something where the lack of 
such experience will work less harm than in the education 
of the deaf. 

This matter of laziness—mental laziness I mean—is 
another less worthy reason why we cling to the old narrow 
way of teaching. To design constantly new lessons which 
shall embody old principles means much hard thinking 


for the teacher, and most people—especially people who 
have settled into ruts—hate to think. It means a clear, 
well-defined unity in the teacher’s mind—a unity secured 
by diversity. Without this unity in the teacher’s thought 
and plan the natural method is likely to work destruction. 
Hap-hazard natural-method teaching has ruined the lan- 
guage of many a class. 


Variety in language-work also means another hard thing ; 
and that is stricter discipline ; for a new subject always 
excites the children, making them lively and consequently 
harder to manage. By the way, if one doubts the value 
of variety as a mental stimulant, or nutrient rather, let him 
honestly compare the children of two classes, taught by the 
two opposing methods. In one they are dull, heavy, list- 
less in face and manner. Often they appear obstinate in 
character. They seem always to scuff mentally as they are 
usually allowed todo physically. In the other they are all 
alive, eager and alert, interested in every thing on earth, the 
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heavens above the earth, and the waters under the earth. 
The cock-sure confidence of each member of the class 
that, unaided, he is quite capable of managing the entire 
universe is sometimes wearing, but is, on the whole, pref- 
erable to the stolidity of the former class. In any emer- 
gency of life it is the children of the latter class who always 
come out ahead. Variety in language-work involves, too, 
an almost incredible amount of writing on the teacher's 
part, for the text-book which will exactly fit your class has 
never yet been written. 

A description of one series of unexpected lessons and 
the circumstances out of which they arose may be of 
some slight interest to teachers working with a similar 
grade—from the fourth to the sixth year. The Christmas 
holidays were over, and, barring the remotely cheerful 
prospect that we should “all go home in one hundred 
and seventy-five days,” there was nothing of special in- 
terest in sight. It had been atrociously bad weather, 
and the steam of youthful spirits confined within doors 
had turned to mischief and discontent. Action work 
palled. Putting the green book on the radiator was no 
longer felt to confer distinction upon the chief actor in 
that interesting little drama. It was the same way with 
daily journals. Oral statements to the effect that ‘“ Miss 
G. went to the city,” or that “Mr. H. did not ride on 
his bicycle,” though still affecting the average visitor 
to tears, had ceased to excite the class. Pictures no 
longer allured, articles of wearing apparel were now rec- 
ognized and correctly labelled by the meanest intellect in 
the class, although an occasional “The man has a head 
on” showed that idioms had not, perhaps, been fully 
mastered. There had been a mild outburst of patriotism 
over a set of lessons upon eminent Americans, but the 
eminent Americans gave out sooner than one would have 
expected, and the class had again relapsed into ennui and 
mischief. It was then that the following, lessons were 
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planned. Their success has been gratifying beyond ex- 
pectation. 

One morning when the children came into school they 
found upon the table fourteen five-inch flower-pots filled 
with earth. After some preliminary written, spelled, and 
spoken conversation upon the subject of flower-pots in 
general and these flower-pots in particular, a plate of 
seeds was produced. These seeds were chosen not be- 
cause of special fitness for the work in hand, but merely 
for the good and economical reason that they could be 
had for nothing. 

The names of these seeds—nasturtiums, poppies, pansies, 
and corn-flowers—were written upon the black-board. 
Pictures of their blossoms, gorgeous to behold, and en- 
larged after the seductive manner of seed catalogues, were 
exhibited and much admired. The three common names 
applied to the corn-flower were given, and each child was 
asked to select the one name he preferred, giving his rea- 
son for such choice. The fact of its being the national 
flower of Germany was dwelt upon, and the story of its 
connection with old Emperor William’s childhood was 
told. The familiar photograph from the painting of 
Queen Louise was also shown and, later, I found, used 
as a tableau in the play-room. 

To exercise the imagination a little the use of poppy- 
seed heads as pepper-casters for a doll’s tea-table was 
suggested. For the same purpose a purple and yellow 
pansy was picked to pieces in order that the children 
might see the cruel royal step-mother sitting on two chairs, 
the two scornful step-sisters in cloth of gold, each furnished 
with a chair apiece, and, way down below, the two right- 
ful princesses in dingy purple obliged to sit together on 
one chair. Shouts of laughter greeted the discovery of 
the poor old king sitting down cellar on a stool with his 
feet in a pail of hot water. All this, I grant, was, viewed 
from the Gradgrind standpoint, something of a digression 
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from the true nature and function of seeds; but, since 
everything was put into language, the time, perhaps, was 
not wholly wasted. 

Next, each child was asked to choose the kind of seed 
he wished to plant. The choice made, his name and the 
name of the seed chosen were written upon a slip of white 
paper and pasted on a flower-pot. The remaining pro- 
ceedings are given in the following lesson, the first of the 
series, which was copied into blank-books and reproduced. 


It is given entire in order to emphasize the fact that a 
good review can be obtained by means of an apparently 
new lesson. The words and phrases in italics represent 
words or constructions previously taught but selected, in 
this case, for review. ‘Those underlined were new to the 
class and used here for the first time. Whenever possible 
the language used was first drawn from the children, 


changes being made later, before the class, for the pur- 
pose of introducing other and better constructions. 


Lesson I. 


Miss P. asked Mr. M. if she might have some flower-pots 
from the greenhouse. He said she might. He brought her 
a dozen, but she told him a dozen was not enough. So be 
brought her two more. Each one of us has a flower-pot. Our 
names are on the flower-pots, and the names of our seeds. The 
flower-pots are all the same size. Frank planted four nastur- 
tium seeds. He made little holes with his fore-finger and put 
the seeds in the holes. Then he covered the seeds with earth. 
He pressed the earth’ down with the palm of his hand. Nas- 
turtium seeds are large, so Frank planted them quite deep. 
Mary planted tiny pansy seeds. She did not plant them deep, 
because they were small. She scratched the earth with her 
fingers and scattered the seeds. Then she covered them lightly 
with earth and pressed it down with the palm of her hand. 

Jacob would not plant anything but corn-flower. He likes 
it best because his mother is a German lady. Jacob will tell 


| 
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his mother how the beautiful Queen Louise taught her chil- 
dren to be humble by showing them the corn-flower. 

Mattie planted the same kind of seeds that Jacob did. But 
she wrote the name “ Ragged Sailor” on the label of her 
flower-pot, because she is very fond of sailors and the sea. 
Carrie likes Bachelor’s button best. She thinks it is a funny 
sight to see an old bachelor try to sew buttons on his clothes. 
Our seeds will probubly come up in about two weeks. We 
shall water them every day. Plants eat earth, drink water, 
and breathe air just the same as we eat food and drink and 
breathe. They will not grow without sunshine, so we shall 
keep our flower-pots on a sunny window-sill. 


Following this came lessons on Seeds, A Flower, Bushes, 
Trees, Leaves, Roots, Soil, Insects, Rain, Flowers that 
grow near my home, and Fruit. One hundred and nine 
new words or phrases have been taught, and nearly two 
hundred old ones reviewed by means of these iessons. 

The daily pleasure of the children in their plants has 
been delightful to see. The first act of every child on 
entering the school-room in the morning is to go and look 
at his plant. “Do you think there will be a frost to- 
night?” is the last question in the afternoon. One boy, 
indeed, offered to strip off his coat and leave it over night 
behind the pots as a protection from this dreaded evil. 

The children have actually grown gentler and more 
courteous since caring for these poor common, almost 
weed-like, plants. 

One day a boy—an ebony-hued, alley-bred boy, a scape- 
goat of the school—did rather a pretty thing. A little 
girl of the class was confined for a while to the hospital, 
one window of which faced a window of the school-room. 
During her convalescence I frequently permitted the chil- 
dren to stand at the school-room window and converse 
with her through the glass in signs. Once while they 
were doing this the boy of whom I speak held up to the 
window the plant belonging to the little invalid and care- 
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fully counted for her the new leaves that had appeared 
since her illness. Then, replacing it, he assured her that 
he would continue taking care of it until her return to 
school. Sir Walter Raleigh himself could not have per- 
formed the little act more gracefully. 

Another day I was suddenly startled by loud sobs from 
a little girl who had never, during her two years in my 
room, cried before. I hastened to her side, more moved 
than usual by the sight of tears, to ascertain the cause. 
“C has break my plant,” she gasped, pointing to the 
window. I turned, expecting to see a wreck, but was sur- 
prised to find only a single leaf of a flourishing nasturtium 
hanging limp and helpless from its stem. C, in examin- 
ing his own plant, had somewhat roughly brushed against 
hers, and she thought its growth was stopped forever. A 
glimpse like that into the heart of a child makes one feel 
very strongly that every institution should provide a gar- 
den for its pupils. A little, even an unsightly, plot of 


ground owned, planted, and cared for by the children 
themselves would be of more real worth than all the vel- 


vety lawns and geometrical flower-beds in creation. 

The following list of exercises by which school-room 
work may be varied has sometimes proved valuable to 
new teachers : 

One thing which we should have daily year after year in 
every grade: 

Conversation, remarks, and suggestions embodying new 
language, written unexpectedly upon the black-board and left 
there as long as possible. 

Exercises which we must have frequently in all younger 
grades : 

(a) Journal: For practice in the past tense, also to enable 
the children to express what they want to say about every-day 
matters. 

(6) Description of pictures and objects: For drill in the 
present tense and to encourage careful observation. 

(c) Story and reproduction: To give pupils a chance to wse 
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language not previously memorized and to cultivate the imag- 
ination. 


Occasional Exercises. 

1. Letters. 

2. Verb-drill: Changing affirmative sentences to the inter- 
rogative form and vice versa. Filling’ out of blanks, ete. 

3. All the expedients suggested by Miss Moffat in her val- 
uable “Paragraphs.” For practical, original work nothing 
more valuable has ever been given. 

4. Lessons on manners. 

5. Lessons on simple astronomy: finding the north star, 
Great Bear, etc. 

6. Elementary lessons in other sciences. 

7. Current topics. 

8. Explanation and memorizing of a poem every now and 
then. 

9. Historical places. 

10. Historical persons. 

11. Great historical events. 

12. Places of interest near the school. 

13. Lessons about Indians and Gypsies. 

14. Stories of the sea. 

15. Stories of the mountains. 

16. Stories of the desert. 

17. Kindness to animals. 

18. Language connected with special occasions—weddings, 
funerals, ete. 

19. Building a house. ' Let each child make a plan. 

20. Furnishing a house room by room. 

21. Buying a wardrobe. 

22. Shopping dialogues. 

23. Miscellaneous questions asked unexpectedly. 

24. General conversation upon a special topic—spelled or 
spoken first perhaps, but always left written upon the black- 
board. 

25. Things I like. Let each child write on this subject, 
giving reasons for preference. “Things I don’t like” may be 
taken in the same way. 
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As has been already hinted, the main value of variety 
in repetition is to be found not in its effect on language 
alone, but in its greater, undoubted influence upon 
character. 

Nothing is more offensive than the attitude of those 
people who appear to regard the deaf as already consti- 
tuting ‘‘a special variety of the human race ’’—a variety to 
be discussed, criticised, and educationally disposed of 
without the consent or approval of the persons most inter- 
ested, namely, the deaf themselves. But, while all this 
is wrong, it is undoubtedly true that any physical limita- 
tion is likely to produce and foster certain tendencies, or 
habits rather, of mind and action. For instance, a con- 
firmed dyspeptic is not likely to feel any great enthusiasm 
upon the subject of dinner parties, although both circum- 
stances and duty may occasionally compel his acceptance 
of invitations to certain Barmecide feasts. In the same 
way a deaf person comfortably situated in an environ- 
ment where he feels himself at home is often quite un- 
willing to make a change which would perhaps be of the 
greatest benefit to him both from a materia] and a moral 
standpoint. 

Again, it cannot be denied that the necessary routine 
of Institution life tends to narrowness—to the settling 
into ruts both of thought and action. To guard against 
these dangers is our duty. As a preventive measure 
there is, I believe, nothing more effective than constant 


variety in repetition throughout an entire school course. 
. SARAH H. PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


ILLEGITIMATE UNIONS. 


In the course of the Inquiry concerning the Marriages 
of the Deaf some records of illegitimate unions, one or 
both of the partners being deaf, came into my hands. It 
did not seem proper to give these unions a place among 
honorable marriage records, and they were therefore not 
included in the marriage statistics that have been pub- 
lished in the Annals during the past year; but as a large 
proportion of them resulted in deaf offspring, I do not feel 
at liberty to ignore them altogether. 

It appears from such statistics of European countries 
as have been published that illegitimate unions among 
the deaf are far more frequent in Europe than America. 
According to a table compiled by Dr. Mygind, out of 409 
unions of deaf persons in Pomerania, Erfurt, Saxony, 
Denmark, and Mecklenburg, 102, or about 25 per cent., 
were illegitimate unions.* The number of such unions in 
America of which I have received information is 12, which 
is about one-fourth of one per cent. of the whole number 
of unions reported (4,483). It is not supposed that these 
12 constitute all the illegitimate unions of deaf persons 
that have taken place in America, but I am confident that 
the percentage of such unions in this country does not 
even remotely approximate the enormous percentage in- 
dicated by Dr. Mygind’s table. 

The number of partners in these 12 unions, so far as 
appears from the records, was 23. Of these, 11 were deaf 
women, 4 were deaf men, 4 were hearing men, and 4 were 
men unreported whether deaf or hearing. Three of the 
11 women were probably uneducated, having never at- 
tended any school for the deaf. Of one of the unions I 

*H. Myatnp, ‘‘ Deaf-Mutism,” London, 1894, p. 47. In all these 
illegitimate unions the male partner was a hearing person. Of 316 unions 


in which one of the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person, 


102, or about 32 per cent., were illegitimate unions. 
141 
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have no information with respect to offspring resulting 
therefrom. The number of children reported as born 
from the 11 remaining unions was 18. 

Regarding the 11 unions of which the results are re- 
ported, the following table shows the number and per- 
centage of them that resulted in deaf offspring (with or 
without other offspring) : 


UNIONS RESULTING IN 
DEAF OFFSPRING. 
Illegitimate unions. 


unions. 
Number. | Percent’e. 


One or both partners deaf........ . ...... 11 7 | 63.636 


Regarding the children born from these unions, we 


have: 
TABLE B. 


Children born of illegitimate unions. Number. | Percent’e. 


38.888 
61.112 


100.000 


The totals of these statistics of illegitimate unions are 
too small to afford a basis for trustworthy conclusions, 
and we need not pursue the inquiry concerning them fur- 
ther ; but the very large percentage of such unions result- 
ing in deaf offspring and of deaf children born therefrom, 
as compared with the results of marriages, calls for some 
remark, especially as a similar disparity between the re- 
sults of illegitimate unions and of marriages appears in 
the European statistics compiled by Dr. Mygind above 
mentioned. In the latter the percentages of illegitimate 
unions resulting in deaf offspring and of deaf children born 


TABLE A. 
| 
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therefrom are about twice as high as the corresponding 
percentages from the marriages reported. Dr. Mygind 
remarks that this is ‘‘a circumstance which can scarcely be 
accidental,”’* but he suggests no explanation of it. In the 
absence of any apparent reason why illegitimate unions 
should be more liable than marriages to result in deaf 
offspring, it seems probable that neither in Europe nor 
America are the whole number of such unions, nor all of 
their results, reported. Those resulting in deaf children 
are likely to be reported, because the sending of the chil- 
dren to schools for the deaf to be educated brings to light 
the fact of their existence, while, in America at least, those 
without offspring, and those resulting only in hearing off- 
spring, are not likely to be reported. The percentages 
of illegitimate unions of deaf persons resulting in deaf 
offspring, and of deaf children born therefrom, therefore, 
are probably not actually as large as they appear in the 
above tables. Perhaps they are really no larger than 
those of marriages 
E. A. F. 


THE THIRD YEAR’S WORK.—IILI.t+ 
III. Groarapny. 


Ir may seem to some teachers too early to begin the 
study of geography, but, in teaching the deaf, this study 
is of great importance as a language lesson. Many of its 
fundamental ideas—such as water, land, stream, river, hill, 
city, town, ete., etc.—are of such frequent occurrence that 
much which you will teach in this study will be of the 
very greatest use in their every-day language. 

The teacher should be supplied with a flat table at 
least two and a half by four feet, on which should be 


* H. Myatnp, loc. cit., p. 48. 
+ Continued from the February number of the Annals, page 83. 
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fastened with thumb-tacks a stout piece of manilla paper, 
entirely covering the whole top. In addition, there 
should be provided a number of toy houses, trees, fences, 
etc. The smaller these are the better. If they cannot 
be bought, they may be made of paper, etc. 

The first lesson should be given as a game, and as 
much as possible of the talking should be done by writing 
or spelling. Ask the pupils if they would like to build a 
town, or a village, or a school for the deaf, or anything 
of that sort. I think an imaginary village is best to begin 
with. ‘Whose house shall we build first?” Take a 
house, or let one of the children take one, and write the 
name on it, “ Mr. Smith’s house,” or “ Emma’s house.” 
* Where shall we put it?” 

Manage so as to have the sides of the house parallel 
with the sides of the table. Ask questions: “ What is in 
front of the house?” “What is around the yard?” 
“ What is on the other side of the fence?” “ How far 
does the street extend?” ‘“ What is the name of the 
street?” ‘“ What is on the other side of the street?” 
* What other streets cross this street?” ‘‘ Where is the 
corner?” ‘ Where is the Methodist Church?” ‘ Where 
is the grocery store?” ‘“ Where is John’s house?” 
“What is on the other side of the street?” It may be 
that many of these questions, as spelled or written, are 
not understood by the class, but, by pointing and showing 
on the table, most of them will be. As you get the 
answers to each one, have the houses, fences, etc., put on 
the table in their proper places. The streets may be 
marked with a lead pencil; so may any streams of water 
you wish to show; while hills or mountains may be made 


of coarse dry sand and fine gravel. 

Manage your lesson so that you will have to stop be- 
fore you finish half the things that the children wish to 
build. Tell them that if you leave the things where they 
are they will get knocked about and lost, and if you put 
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them away it will all have to be done over, and they can 
never again get them just as they are. Suggest that a 
lead-pencil mark be made around each of the toy houses, 
trees, etc., before they are taken off the paper, and that 
the name of the thing be written on the place where it 
stood. Let them do this themselves, urging neatness in 
marking and writing. 

At the beginning of the next lesson or play, let them 
find the labelled houses, etc., and place each one where it 
belongs. 

When you have exhausted the possibilities of the first 
piece of paper, draw a border around it and give it a 
name. If you wish, you may add a few finishing touches, 
such as to shade the hills, paint the rivers blue, the trees 
and gardens green, etc., ete. Then tell them that such a 
drawing is called a map. Write “ Map of” before the 
name you have given it, and hang the whole paper on the 
wall. 

For other exercises, you may, in the same way, have 
your pupils build imaginary farms, gardens, play-grounds, 
ete., such as the facts that they are built on paper, and 
that you wish to preserve a mark showing where each 
thing is, will allow. 

For a more advanced lesson, you may try to reproduce 
as exactly as possible some small piece of ground, which 
the children know well, with its buildings, fences, etc.; but 
if you do this, do not be too ambitious, but choose a very 
small piece with few difficulties. I would hardly advise 
this exercise unless your children take very readily to it; 
for if you make the attempt and fail, it will do more harm 
than good. Do this, as you did before, by building on the 
paper and drawing around the different objects. Do not 
try to get exact representations, but do strive to keep rela- 
tive distances and directions. 

A still farther advance, and one which you will find 
very interesting to your children, will be to make a sketch 
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map of one of your walks. Select some straight piece of 
road or street, without too many objects on it. Let each 
child have a lead pencil, and a pad with two lines, one 
for each side of the road, ruled down the middle of it. 

Take them to the beginning of your selected walk, and 
make each of them hold his pad in front of him, as he 
faces the way you are going. Tell them that the two lines 
on the pad are the two sides of the road. You are going 
to walk along the road and make a map of all you see. 
Everything they see on the right-hand side of the road 
must be put on the right-hand side of the pad ; and every- 
thing on the left-hand side, on the left-hand side of the 
pad. Have them make a mark at the very bottom of the 
paper and write “ Began here.” Make conventional signs 
for any objects that are on either side at the starting 
point and write their names. Do not let them put down 
anything till they come to it, and have some sort of a mark 
drawn to represent each thing, besides writing its name. 
Tell them it does not matter where they write the names, 
but the things drawn must be as nearly as possible where 
they really are. Walk along till you come to something, 
on one side or the other, then all stop, get the pads in the 
right position, draw it, and write its name. Of course 
you will have a pad and keep notes too. At first you will 
have to do this and let the children look on, or copy your 
sketch, but they will very soon catch the. idea, and will 
soon need restraining instead of urging. If you have never 
had any experience in this kind of work, it will be a good 
plan for you to take the walk alone, before you take the 
class, and take notes so that you can have some idea of 
the proportion of your map, and can suggest to your 
pupils about how much paper they can allow for each 
object. If you have not done this, make each one as 
small as you can, with clearness. 

When you have gone as far as you wish (and remember 
that at first you must confine yourself to a straight or 
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almost straight road) ask the pupils how far they have 
come. The probability is that none of them know—that 
they have not the slightest idea—that most of them would 
be just as willing to call the distance six inches, or a 
hundred miles, as a half or a quarter of a mile, and you 
will have to tell them. Let them make a mark where you 
are, and write: “ We turned round here.” Between this 
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mark and the one where you began, draw a line, and write 
on it the distance you give them. 

Of course you will have to show them what to do again 
and again. You will have to correct mistakes; you will 
have to tell them not to make the cow-shed bigger than 


the corn-field; you will have to show objects in plain 
sight; and very often you will find the same thing down 
twice, or even on opposite sides of the road; but do not 
be discouraged,—the first field-notes taken by young men 
in college are not always faultless. The point you must 
strive for is to get everything you see, on the paper, in 
proper sequence, and in some proportion to its size. 
Though at first some of the pupils will be hard to start, 
they will catch the idea much quicker than you would 
think. 

After you have reached your turning point, have your 
pupils turn their maps round, taking next to them what 
was the top, and show that the different things that they 
have marked down are all in their proper relations to 
them, and to each other, as they go back. Ask them as 
they pass one, what will come next, and make them find 
out on the map. 

Preserve these sketch maps, and at some convenient 
time in school have them make as nice a map as they 
can from this rough drawing. Have this neatly lettered, 
and the different objects on it shown by different marks, 
or, if you have water colors, by different colors. Spend 
some time on this redrawing, and have the new maps as 
neat as it is possible for the children to make them. 

If your class take readily to this exercise, and soon 
become fairly expert at it, you may take up some of the 
exercises given in the next year’s course; but do not try, 
for a long time yet, to have them draw maps of any con- 
siderable width of country, or of crooked roads, as these 
things can only be done by persons having considerable 
skill in drawing, or by scale-drawing from careful meas- 
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urements. If your pupils try it, they will be almost sure 
to become confused and discouraged. Our intention has 
not been to get maps of the country, but to build up 
ideas of how a map is made and used, and to make these 
ideas very vivid. They need still farther development, 
which will be given by next year’s work. 

Now we will begin to teach the use of maps for finding 
our way in an unknown country and knowing what is 
there. Take a walk without the children, and make a 
map of it in the same way, putting in everything that 
you think will interest them. Take this to school and 
write an account of a walk that you are going to take to- 
morrow or next week, and refer constantly to the map in 
this. Let them copy this account of the walk, and take 
their copies and the map with you when you take the 
walk. Follow the map and point out everything there is 
on it as you come to it. You can arouse tremendous en- 
thusiasm in this way. 


TV. PENMANSHIP. 


Probably every school has a regular system of penman- 
ship, and by this time your class can take that up. Do 
not think that, because deaf children write so much every 
day, they can afford to do without regular lessons in 
penmanship. Most of this writing is done without giving 
any thought to the penmanship, and for that very reason 
some time should be spent every day in carefully trying 
to improve it, or we shall have many of them writing 
worse and worse. Penmanship should be continued reg- 
ularly until they take up book-keeping, which will take 
its place. In addition to the lessons in penmanship, 
praise good and criticise poor penmanship wherever you 
see it in their daily lessons. 
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V. Busy-work. 


This work should more and more take the character of 
a change in useful work, instead of quiet play; and as 
much as possible of it should be language-work. There 
will be times with every young class when it will be 
almost impossible to do good work on your regular les- 
sons. A persistence in trying to do so will only bring 
discouragement to both teacher and pupils. At such 
times an entire change will do good. 

Playing dolls can be made a most excellent language 
exercise. Let each girl do the talking for one of the 
dolls, or a doll’s parent ; and if language for the ideas that 
the children wish to express is lacking, you must supply 
it. Have visits, weddings, parties, etc., just as other little 
girls do. Have the conversations spelled. Afterwards 
you can have an account written, in which you can tell 
what was said and what was done. Some record of these 
plays should be kept in the scrap-books. This exercise 


can be made very naturally to lead to the “toy-object 
method,” which has, within a few years, been so fully ex- 
plained in the Anna/s* as to need only this passing notice. 

Playing visitor, teacher, superintendent, matron, doctor, 
dentist, etc., will be great fun for awhile. In fact, having 
your pupils “pretend” that they are different persons 
and visit your school-room will often give you an insight 


into their characters you can get in no other way, and 
will teach them useful forms of language that they would 
not otherwise meet with. It will aid, too, in the develop- 
ment of their imaginations—a development that the deaf 
too often lack ; and it will be laying a foundation for ex- 
ercises that we use a great deal, farther along in their 
school-life. These pretended visits can sometimes be 
used to better advantage than a true visit from the real 
person could be, for, of course, you could not have the 


*See vol. xxxvi, pages 237-243. 
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real governor of the State kept waiting while you madea 
language lesson out of him. 
Another very useful employment will be for you to write 


a number of sentences on cards for them to change from 
active to passive, ete. You can devise a number of these 
exercises from what we have given in this and former 
articles. Keep these in your school-room for those occa- 
sions when part of the class would otherwise be idle. 
Or you can take the list of verbs in the back of the book 
and have them make a similar list, using other tenses, or 
the passive form. 

I hope, by this time, that each of your pupils has quite 
a bookful of classified lists of words—nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, ete.. Let them spend their spare time in making 
another book in which they can write all these lists in 
alphabetical order. This will, for a time, be a severe test 
of their ingenuity. 


VI. MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Do not forget your training in these. By this time 
your class should be very agreeable little ladies and 
gentlemen, such as it is a pleasure to associate with ; but 
keep your eyes open for the first signs of bad habits. It 
is so easy for children to pick these up that you should 
always be alert and break up bad customs before they 
have time to crystallize into habits. 

The deaf are very apt to make remarks on the personal 
appearance of strangers. Perhaps this comes from their 
realizing that what they say will not be understood by the 
person they are talking about. As long as these remarks 
are kind and good-natured you need not notice them ; but 
be sure that you train your pupils not to make ill-natured 
remarks, and especially check them when they begin to 
ask questions about or call attention to personal defects 
in strangers. 
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Most Americans seem to be born patriotic, or to take in 
patriotism almost with their first breath, but, like so many 
other things, it will not do to take it for granted that our 
children know all that they should about it. The proper 
time fully to teach the meaning of patriotism will be after 
we begin to teach history; but surely you can begin to 
make your children understand that Memorial Day means 
something more than play, the Fourth of July more than 
fire-crackers, and that the Flag stands for something still 
more beautiful than its magnificent colors. 

Another idea that you should begin to build up in your 
pupils is that they receive many things while in school, 
not free, nor as charity, but as part of a bargain. They 
are to pay for them all by their good behavior, by being 
the very best citizens in the State, and they ought to begin 
now. ‘The fine buildings and appliances are given to them 
in trust only. They must be handed over to another set 
of boys and girls, and those who have them now must 
take the best of care of them, so that the new set will have 
them in good condition. Books, slates, window-glass, 
clean walls—everything that can be used up, broken, or 
defaced, must be treated with the greatest care. To re- 
place and repair these things costs a great deal of money, 
and this money is just so much taken from the general 
fund. The school and everything in it is for them to use 
and enjoy, and the more care they take of it the more they 
will enjoy it. Build up a strong sentiment against the 
senseless habit of defacing clean walls by writing on them. 


Ridicule alone can entirely break up this habit. 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


PARAGRAPHS.—V.* 


Combinations with Prepositions.—Other words which 
may prove troublesome are those of which prepositions 
form a part; such as overheard, overslept, beforehand, be- 
hindhand, understood, outdone, (and phrases like under 
my breath), ete. The children are apt to think that the 
prepositional portion of the word retains its original mean- 
ing and that overheard necessitates the hearer being in a 
position above or over the speaker, while behindhand 
means behind the hand, ete. These things are easily ex- 
plained and equally easy to be understood, but are puz- 
zling matters when met with for the first time by the con- 
genitally deaf, and occasionally even the most experienced 
teacher may forget that that which is so common to the 
hearing is very uncommon to the deaf. 


Canned-fruit Labels—Another helper in the school- 
room—and there is a large corps of inanimate teachers— 
is the use of the lithographed labels of canned fruits and 
vegetables. They are brightly colored, have the names 
attached, and if neatly arranged can be made to form 
quite a decorative feature of the room. Cut off the sur- 
plus paper and gum the pictures at short distances apart 
on strips of manilla paper. Then tack these strips as a 
frieze above the top of the wall slates all around the room. 
It will not occupy much space, yet you will have the pic- 
ture of an article of food with its name continually before 
the eyes of the children, and within easy reading distance. 
These labels can be readily obtained, and at a merely 
nominal cost, by applying at any lithographic establish- 
ment in your neighborhood; or, if the East is as polite as 
the West was in this respect, you may receive in return 
to your letter of inquiry a large number of labels sent 


* Continued from the February number of the Annals, page 115. 
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without any cost, and, in addition, a most courteous note 
expressing a wish for your success in your work. This 
same from an entire stranger, and a resolution was made 
at the time of reading it that it should be told as a 
memorial wherever the work was mentioned. In addition 
to the frieze of labels long panels may be made to hang 
from picture-hooks. For these take manilla paper again, 
the heaviest kind, and cut the required size. Then get 
all the “ Floral Guides” and “ Seed Catalogues” you can 
find. Cut from them the full-page colored illustrations 
and gum them onthe panel. Vick’s, Henderson’s, Maule’s, 
and Vaughn’s seed catalogues of a year or two ago were 
well illustrated with vegetables capitally colored ; toma- 
toes, cabbages, beets, potatoes, cucumbers, radishes, beans, 
peas, corn, carrots, and melons, all of natural size, were 
there. Cauliflower and celery were also represented, but 
on a smaller scale than nature. These pages were cut out 
and used for the panels, while the rest of the volumes were 
laid away for a reference library. In many cases cata- 
logues may be had for the asking only. To use an old 


saying, be sure when it rains porridge that your dish is 


not upside down. 


Be Careful.—lf you watch carefully the mistakes made 
in pronunciation by your articulation classes—and per- 
haps the same thing may be found in the formation of 
sentences by other pupils—you will note that certain mis- 
takes are peculiar to certain pupils. One child invariably 
pronounces incorrectly a word on which no one else in 
the class fails, while another chooses some other word for 
his béte noire. Corrections may be made continually, but 
as often as the word is encountered, so often is it mis- 
spoken. The silent w in write and its derivatives is one 
of the hurdles over which a certain pupil fails to leap, 
while another thinks that if he gives the ny sound cor- 
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rectly I ought to compromise with him and allow him to 
give a final g in addition. GA also stands up for its 
rights as a member of the alphabetic fraternity with 
another pupil, while still another had so much trouble in 
mastering the ¢sh position for ch that he utterly refuses 
to give its & equivalent in school and ache. The pecu- 
liarity of these mistakes is that out of ten words contain- 
ing the same sounds, nine will be pronounced correctly. 
The boy who fails on w77¢e will not hesitate an instant on 
wrap. It is the common words of every-day use—the 
words that have been mispronounced so many times that 
the mistake has become chronic—that cause the trouble. 
Correcting after the word has been spoken only adds one 
more time to the habit. The rules for pronunciation the 
children accept in good faith, but the word under consid- 
eration is always the one exception that proves the rule. 
Cautioning about ¢// gives no help in dealing with al, 
and the endeavors to corral that silent / in ca/f have been 
almost as fruitless as if it were the animal itself. Gopher 
is one of the chronic mistakes of a boy who has trapped 
many a one, while the number of times wnion has been 
pronounced onion would bring the tears to any eye. 

To remedy this evil, at least in part, a record was made 
of these special mistakes, with their correct pronunciation, 
and, headed by the words “ Be Careful” in large charac- 


ters, was hung up in plain view. Now, in our reading- 
lessons, if any of these danger spots are approached, the 
warning cry “ Be careful” comes from the teacher’s lips, 
the list is glanced at, and, for that time at least, the word 
is spoken correctly. 


Context Reading.—In order to force the pupils to think 
of the context, give written exercises of sentences from 
which some important word has been omitted. Let it be 
one, however, which the reniainder of the sentence will 
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suggest. The ability to “ scientifically guess ” at a missing 
word is of immense value to lip-readers. ‘ The boys sold 
their plan, and the money they received was the beginning 
of their fortune ” was a sentence given in speech the other 
morning. ‘One word I do not know,” said a pupil. 
“ The boys sold their plan, and the ——— they received,” 
etc. ‘ What word do you think I said?” I asked. “It 
looked like month.” ‘ Wouldthatmake sense?” ‘“ Yes,” 
was the reply—“ the boys sold their plan, and the month 
they received it made their fortune.” ‘“ Ah! but I did not 
say ‘7t.’” The sentence was then written on the slate 
with the blank, and various words were suggested for it 
until the right one was found. Very often more than one 
word will be found suitable (unless the sentence was 
spoken, as in this instance), when, of course, only the 
original word can be allowed. When that is the case, 
hold a consultation as to which is the most euphonious 
or the best suited to its surroundings. 


“Old Glory.”—No other nation has its history so re- 
corded in its national ensign as the United States, and, in 
order that the children may know the “ why and where- 
fore” of the stripes and stars, we use for our book of 
instruction the flag itself. Take a small one—even 8 by 
12 inches will do, provided the stars are arranged cor- 
rectly—and suspend it in plain sight. It is not to be 
draped artistically, but spread out so that every part may 
be seen. In case.it has not the requisite number of stars, 
cut out some of the same size and gum them on. This 
was done on our own small flag, though we had the satis- 
faction of having a “ Regulation National Ensign ” made 
the first week after orders were issued from Washington 
regarding the forty-fifth star. Then ascertain if the chil- 
dren know how many stripes there are. Take nothing for 
granted; ask and find oute You may have the same 
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experience as another teacher, who, upon inquiry, received 
the reply, “Seven stripes,” the pupil supposing, as she 
afterward explained, that the white was only the back- 
ground. On each stripe fasten a strip of paper containing 
the name of one of the thirteen original States. Below 
the flag, and attached to it, write a slight sketch of its his- 
tory. The following was condensed from Malcolm Town- 
send’s “ Hand-Book of Reference” 


OUR FLAG. 

There is no record of its birth. It gradually grew into its present 
form. The first recorded ‘legislative action” for the establishment of 
a national flag was June 14, 1777: ‘‘Resoived, That the flag of the thir- 
teen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” Officially promulgated by the Secretary, September 3, 1777. 

This first ‘‘Stars and Stripes”? was hoisted on Friday, Aug. 3, 1777, 
over Fort Stanwix—where Rome now is, in New York State. 

Two more States having been admitted, it was resolved, Jan. 13, 1794, 
that the flag consist of 15 stripes and 15 stars. This was the National 
standard during the war of 1812. 

More new States entering, a committee was appointed, on Jan. 20, 
1817, ‘‘ to inquire into the expediency of altering the flag of the United 
States.”” This committee reported ‘a reduction of stripes to 13, and an 
increase of stars to correspond with the number of States now in the 
Union, and hereafter to add one star to the flag whenever a new State 
shall be fully admitted.” Pressure of business prevented action being 
taken. 

On Dec. 16, 1817, this January resolution was again presented and 
finally adupted by the House on March 24, 1818, in this Act to estab- 
lish the Flag of the United States : 


‘‘An Act To EsTaBLISH THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 

‘‘Srcrion 1. Be it enacted, That from and‘after the fourth day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union have twenty stars, white in a blue field. 

‘*Section 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission of every 
new State into the Union, one star be added to the union of the flag, 
and that such addition shall take effect on the fourth of July next suc- 
ceeding such admission.” 

(Approved April 4, 1818, President Monroe signing. ) 

Through the gratuitous action of Capt. Reid, a flag he had constructed 
was completed and hoisted on Congress Hall, at 2 P. M. April 13, 1818, 
though the law named July 4 as the day of promulgation. 
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Before affixing the names of the States, have a lesson 
on the three great documents of the Colonies. 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted July 4, 1776. 

A committee had been appointed previously (June 11, 1776) to prepare 
and properly digest a form of confederation to be entered into by the 
several States. These ‘‘ Articles of Confederation ” were finally adopted 
Nov. 15, 1775, and ratified by the various States in the following order : 

South Carolina, Feb. 5, 1778, Pennsylvania,-March 5, 1778, 
New York, Feb. 6, 1778, Massachusetts, March 10, 1778, 
Rhode Island, Feb. 9, 1778, North Carolina, April 5, 1778, 
Connecticut, Feb. 12, 1778, New Jersey, Nov. 19, 1778, 
Georgia, Feb. 26, 1778, Virginia, Dec. 15, 1778, 
New Hampshire, March 4, 1778, Delaware, Feb. 1, 1779, 

and Maryland, Jan. 30, 1781. 


After several years’ trial, the Articles of Confederation proving inade- 
quate, a committee was appointed to frame a new Constitution for the 
United States. This Constitution was accepted on Sept. 17, 1787. It 
was ratified by the States in the order following : 

Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, Maryland, April 28, 1788, 
Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, South Carolina, May 23, 1788, 
New Jersey, Dec. 12, 1787, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788, Virginia, June 25, 1788, 
Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, New York, July 26, 1788, 
Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788, North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789, 
and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 
The Declaration was adopted July, 1776. 


The Confederation was adopted November, 17 
The Constitution was accepted September, 1787. 


77. 


We are too apt to base our patriotic lessons on the 
* Declaration” alone, and the children have very misty 
ideas of the others. Compare the order of signing and 
arouse a desire to know if possible why Maryland with- 
held her signature. to the Confederation for so long a 
time, and why Rhode Island, which in the first month 
signed that document, refused to sign the Constitution 
until long after all the other States, and even then was 
forced to it by a threat of being treated as a foreign power. 
North Carolina had the honor of being the colony which 
took the first step toward independence, and Virginia gave 
the title to the deed. Draw out the opinion of the pupils 
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as to which of the three documents they consider the most 
important. In the majority of cases the reply will be, 
“The Declaration of Independence.” Ask them how long 
this independence could have lasted if they had not banded 
together in the Confederation for mutual help. Let the 
pupils say which order of signatures shall be used as the 
order in which the names of the States are to be fastened 
to the flag. Then tell of the growth of the Union and the 
length of time the flag had fifteen stripes, and in what 
year Congress decided that it should return again to 
thirteen stripes for the thirteen original colonies, but that 
thereafter each new State should bring a new star into the 
field of blue, thus keeping a record of the earliest as well 
as the present size of the Union. The Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy having charge of the 
National Colors, it is they who decide as to the arrange- 
ment of the stars in the “ Regulation Ensigns.” 

It is true, these are items the child may read for himself 
in any history of our country, but with the flag before 
him, and with a patriotic teacher, they will seem far more 
real than when seen on the printed page. It may be only 
a stake driven into shifting sand, but it will gradually 
gather more about it until it is so firmly fixed that nothing 
can overturn it. Much of what is termed “ coincidence ” 


is but having the mind directed to some especial point, 


and then the many things are noticed that pertain to it in 
our daily life. You will find, after such a lesson as this, 
that “ Our Country ” will be more than a mere phrase to 
the children, and that they have taken on a prouder bear- 
ing for the knowledge they have gained of the strength 
and love symbolized in the banner our soldiers so fondly 


style “Old Glory.” 
L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NATURAL LANGUAGE PLUS DRILL.—AN EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


THERE is not a teacher of the deaf in this country, what- 
ever the method he follows, who would not be glad and 
happy to see the eight-year-old pupils of his school using 
and understanding language as freely as hearing children 
of the same age, and able to read and to give back any 
written or printed language which is suitable to their years 
and much that seems beyond them. Whether the lan- 
guage came to them or from them through the lips or 
through the fingers, so long as it was the commonplace 
language of every-day life, in no wise simplified or abbre- 
viated,—_the language of the table, the play-room, the 
school-room, and the family,—every teacher in the land 
would rejoice to find his pupils in the possession of so 
enviable an acquirement. 

A little boy of the writer’s acquaintance who was eight 
years old on the twenty-fifth of April, 1896, has such a 
use and understanding of language as that indicated above, 
although he was born deaf, and it has been thought that 
an absolutely truthful account of the methods and devices 
which have been followed in educating him might be of 
interest to those teachers of the deaf who instruct young 
children. 

In the first place, let it be understood that it is freely 
acknowledged that this child has had most exceptional 
advantages. Endowed with an unusually bright mind, 
surrounded by a family ideally fitted to give him intelli- 
gent help, with money enough to furnish any amount of 
private instruction and a residence for eight months in the 
year only a few blocks away from a day-school for the 
deaf, he has from the beginning been so circumstanced as 
to make possibilities for other deaf children accomplished 


facts for him. Next, let it be understood that no argu- 
160 ° 
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ment as to methods, no attempt to give evidence for or 
against any method, is intended. 

And, lastly, let it be understood that an attempt is to be 
made, in all good faith, to give as truthful an account as 
memory aided by many fragmentary notes will allow, of 
the development of the language, and necessarily to a cer- 
tain extent the mind, of a bright congenitally deaf child 
of eight, with whom the writer has been almost constantly 
associated as teacher and friend for the last three years. 

For obvious reasons, names will be omitted or changed, 
except in the case of Miss Fuller. 

Perhaps a statement of the child’s present attainments 
may present a better ra/son d’étre for what follows than 
any other introduction could. 

On March 15, 1896, he began to tell Miss Fuller the 
story of his voyage to Liverpool. She stopped him long 
enough to take outa note-book, telling him that she would 
write down what he said. He was used to dictating to 
his teacher, and sc he immediately began again, at a much 
slower rate, waiting for her to finish each sentence, and 
sometimes repeating for her if he saw her hesitate. Miss 
Fuller says that most of the punctuation is his, because 
every minute or two he scrambled up into her lap and 
told her where to put her periods and commas. ‘Two or 
three members of the family were present and heard the 
story and vouched for its truth in every essential par- 
ticular, except what he said about the whale. The only 
suggestion which Miss Fuller made wasthis. The begin- 
ning seemed rather abrupt to her, and when the story was 
finished she said, “‘ Can’t you tell me about your journey 
to New York, before you went on board the steamer?” 
In answer to the request he told the second part. 

It should be explained, perhaps, that when the child 
makes himself an actor in a story he always speaks of 
himself in the third person. 


Creighton laughed at the shipping because they made him 
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think of pirates, and by and by he went down to supper. 
After supper he went to bed, but he was interrupted by a 
noise. He looked out of the port-hole and he saw a whale 
going down to bed in the water, and soon Effie and Nina came 
into the small room, and by and by Eddie came into that 
room, and he looked out of the port-hole and he saw nothing, 
and he looked out a second time and saw nothing, and Effie 
looked out of the port-hole and saw nothing, and soon all the 
family went to bed except all the sailors and the captain, and 
staid seven long days on the steamship, and it went sailing 
quickly, as fast as a pirate ship, and on the seventh day, one 
morning, they saw Wales, and Creighton bobbed his head 
through a hole in the fence, and was going to look at the 
water. He felt something turn his head,* and he looked up 
and he saw a very large coast. At first he thought it the 
coast of London and Liverpool, but it was not, it was only the 
coast of Wales, and pretty soon Miss Blank said it was only 
the coast of Wales, and he saw another coast near the land, 
and he pretended not to know, but he whispered to himself, 
“That is the coast of Cornwall, and I will ask Miss Blank 
what is the name, and where is Jack and where is the giant.” 
He asked Miss Blank where is Jack and where is the giant. 
Miss Blank said, “ That is only the coast of Wales.” He 
seized Miss Blank by the collar and pushed her down. She 
was half asleep. Creighton pulled her up by the sleeve and 
she went down to dinner with Creighton. In the afternoon, 
when the steamship came to Liverpool, it was in the middle 
of the river, and the sailors had to throw the anchor down, 
and as soon as Creighton got on the wharf (the name of the 
steamship was Etruria) he waited five minutes, because the 
trunks had to be ‘ixed, and he went to the hotel. He gota 
cinder in his left eye, and that was the end of the ocean. 


Creighton travelled in the steam cars from Boston to New 
York, and he had hard work to get to New York, and he had 
lunch at sunset. He came to New York, and then he got off the 
steam cars in the station, where many cars were waiting for 
the people. He went to a hotel named the Murray Hill, and 
he slept there until morning. 


* An anxious relative. 
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Last summer, on rainy days and in moments spared 
from his play, he read, with intense enjoyment, ‘“ Pilgrim’s 


Progress ” and “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” regular 
editions, and Eggleston’s “ History of the United States.” 
During last winter and spring he read of the “ Color Fairy- 
books,” the Blue, the Yellow, the Green, the Red, etce., 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, “ Stories of the Bible,” and 
a large part of the Bible itself, in which he is greatly in- 
terested, besides many of the magazines and parts of the 
daily papers. 

That he understands what he reads, not as a grown per- 
son would understand it, but like the child that he is, the 
following bits of conversation will show : 

At the dinner-table, one Sunday night, be turned sud- 
denly to his neighbor and asked, ‘“ What does ‘ Samuel’ 
mean?” With humiliation she confessed, ‘I have for- 
gotten.” 

“ Well, it means ‘ Asked of God,” the child explained ; 
“you see, Samuel’s papa and mamma had no children, and 
they were very sorry, because they loved children very 
much, and they asked God to give them one, and by and 
by He sent them a little boy, and so they named him 
Samuel, because that means ‘ Asked of God.’ ” 

Upstairs, one night, when the small boy was supposed 


to be safe in bed, the family heard a gleeful laugh. Hur- 


rying into the room, the gas was found to be turned 
on, and the child crowing with delight over something 
which he had found in the Bible. ‘That means deat,” 
he shouted, as soon as he saw that he was not alone ; 
“that means deat.” “ What means deat?” was asked, 
“ Outran,” he answered, and then, with his finger on the 
text, he read aloud, “So they ran both together: and the 
other disciple [pronounced diskip/e| did outrun Peter, 
and came first to the sepulchre.” Then he explained, 
“There was a race, and one man beat Peter and came 
first to the tomb; the tomb was a cave, Outran means 
beat,” 


| 
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Again, he came and climbed into his teacher’s lap one 
day and said, “ Where is Satan now?” The answer does 
not matter, since individual theological beliefs have no 
part in this story, but the continued questions are in place. 
“ Where did Satan go after he had tempted Jesus? Why 
did God allow Satan to tempt Jesus? Was God bad be- 
cause he allowed Satan to tempt Jesus ?” 

These conversations are reported verbatim. The child’s 
mother happened to be away from home at the time they 
occurred, and notes were taken on her account. 

Another remembered fragment will serve to show the 
use of common English forms. One day, while driving, 
he pointed to a house and said, “ My old nurse lives there. 
One day in 1893, when I was five years old, I went to see 
her all alone. I staid with her all the afternoon, and 
when I got home, what do you think I saw?” Proper 
curiosity was displayed, and he went on: “ Well, a great 
party! many ladies were there, and Effie and Nina [his 
sisters| were sitting in the window eating something ; and 
then I was so angry, because I wanted something to eat 
myself, but they gave me some ice-cream and then I was 
not angry any more.” 

His hearer was inclined to think he was romancing, as 
he often does for fifteen minutes at a time ; but, on inquiry, 
she found that his mother actually did give a large party 
soon after he was five, and that his old nurse did take 
charge of him at her own home through the afternoon, 
but that, owing to some misunderstanding, he was taken 
home too soon. , 

On June 2, 1896, one of his teachers (not the writer) 
asked him to write a story on the black-board to amuse 
the children while she did a little. individual examining. 
He went to the board and, absolutely without help or 
suggestion, wrote the following story. Words in brackets 
he omitted, but when he read the story over to the teacher 
afterward he put them into his oral version : 
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Once upon [a time] a cat had two children, whose names 
were Tommy and Fluffy. One day their parents were away 
and Tommy and Fluffy got out of the home. Pretty soon 
they met a rat as large as they, Tommy ran away, while the 
rat was just going to kill Fluffy and feast on her. But Tommy's 
father came up and shook the [rat] till he was killed and then 
they played jump rope and then went to dinner. 

Lovers of Oliver Herford’s nonsense verses will readily 
recognize that this is an abbreviated prose version of ‘ The 
Tragedy of Sir Rat.” 

The children for whom this literary composition was 
written did not understand it very well, and the teacher, 
who was interested in spite of her individual work, said 
that he explained it very vigorously, to her enlightenment 
as well as the children’s. 

Another story, which he wrote on the black-board one 


day, also gives an idea of his composition. All marks, 


capitals, ete., are his own: 

Once upon a time there lived a comet who was the first to 
be born. He was called the comet master because he was the 
strongest and the cleverest comet in the world. One day when 
he was asleep he felt a sharp bite and he woke up and he saw 
a young comet. He was twenty years old when he saw that 
comet. He bit the comet and then they began to fight them- 
selves with their tails and soon the comet said “Stop fight- 
ing me comet master for if you do many comets will be born.” 
It was true. The end. 

The source of this story is unknown to the writer. The 
boy was reading “ Munchausen” at the time. 

One more example, which was written in class, will be 
given. The class had had a series of lessons on the 
leopard, from which the boy had been absent, so when he 
was given a paper and told to write about a leopard this 
is what he produced : 

Axsout a Leoparp. 

Once upon a time there lived a leopard who had a strong 

temper. One day hecame home he sawalion. He was asleep. 


i 
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The leopard said * Wake up.” The lion woke up and he said 
“T will fight with you unless you have a strong temper” and 
the leopard said “I will make you laugh forever.” The lion 
said “I will make you fight forever.” They fought but the 
leopard made laugh forever but the lion could not do what he 
said. 

The end. 

These various fragments will show that the child’s use 
and understanding of language are at least equal to those 
of an ordinary hearing child of eight. The specimens of 
written composition do not represent his best language, 
because he dislikes the labor of writing, and for that rea- 
son expresses himself more briefly when writing than when 
talking. 

His mother says that his language is rather better in 
structure and choice than was the language of any one of 
her other {hearing} children at the same age. 

Now, even the bright congenitally deaf children of the 
writer’s acquaintance, which includes pupils taught by all 
methods, do not, after four years of instruction, received 
usually at a somewhat later age, have the fluent, idiomatic, 
discerning use of English which this child has, and, at the 


risk of repetition, this fact is given as an excuse for the 
writing of what follows. 

Creighton was born in April, 1888. Until he was 
twenty-two months old his family never suspected that he 
was deaf, so up to that age his training was precisely like 


a hearing child’s. 

When it was found that he was deaf the counsel of Miss 
Sarah Fuller was sought, and she advised that his educa- 
tion be begun at once by making every effort to attract 
the child’s attention to the lips of those around him. She 
also urged the family to continue treating him as though 
he were a hearing child with whom special pains must be 
taken. From that time forward Miss Fuller was consulted 
at every step, and the general plan of the boy’s education 
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is hers and the mother’s, although methods and details 
were entrusted to teachers. 

A teacher was procured for him who for eight hours a 
day took the place of his nurse. Her main business was 
to talk to him, and throughout his third year she talked to 
him incessantly, always striving to make him look at her 
lips. His sisters and brother, five and six years older 
than the little one, following the teacher’s lead, also talked 
to him as they played with him. Whether the lip-motions 
to which his attention was so often called during that year 
had any definite meaning to him or not will perhaps never 
be known, but he certainly acquired the beginning of the 
habit of watching people’s mouths. He learned to say 
and to use two words that year—‘ milk ” and “ up.” 

The next year the family travelled, and Creighton had 
no teacher, but father and mother, sisters and brother and 
nurse talked to him persistently. He made known his 
wants by pointing and screaming, or by taking hold of the 
thing he wanted. His family never used a sign to him, 
except, perhaps (no one is quite certain concerning this 
point), the common one of beckoning when he was wanted. 

When Creighton was four years and four months old a 
trained teacher of the deaf was engaged for him. She 
lived in an adjoining town and came to him for four hours 
five days in the week. She was a teacher who had been 
accustomed to using a combination of oral and manual 
alphabet work, but at the request of the mother she used 
the oral method alone with her little four-year-old pupil. 
Gaining the child’s confidence by games and occupations, 
she soon began to teach him words, working on difficult 
elements as they occurred. At Christmas the child could 
convey thought by means of spoken language. He used 
phrases, and his language was broken, but it answered its 
purpose. ‘“ By and by Christmas—papa give Effie Nina 
doll—papa give Eddie gun—papa give mamma pin— 
papa give Weighton boat,” may not be very elegant Eng- 
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lish, but it was sufficiently intelligible to betray to the 
other children the father’s secret plans for Christmas. 
The teacher taught five hundred words that year from 
September to June. The words were the words of the 
child’s every-day life—of the home and the village. Judg- 
ing from the book which she left for her successor, she 
strove especially to give thechild such language as would 
make him more entirely a part of the home circle. But 
she did far more than teach five hundred words in that 
year ; she taught him to understand pictures, to realize 
that any given picture is a known part of an unknown 
whole, and she laid the foundation for that love of books 
and reading which the educated deaf tell us is the source 
of their greatest happiness. 

When Creighton was five years and five months old the 
family moved to the city and the boy was put into a day- 
school for the deaf. The plan was for him to attend 
school two hours and a half in the morning, largely for 
the sake of discipline, and to have a teacher from the 
schoo! give him an hour’s private instruction every after- 
noon. It was at that time that the writer began to teach 
him. 

At that time he used very few sentences, but expressed 
his thought in phrases so.as to make his meaning clear, 
usually. He said, “Cow in Riverdale—yes,” ‘“ Two 
horses in Riverdale,’ ‘“Cwayton cool [school] xo, 
Cwayton home—yes,” and the like. He used no pro- 
nouns, although he understood who was indicated when 
others used them’in talking to him. 


He had one question form which did duty on all ocea- 
sions—‘ Where?” ‘Where papa?” he wonld say, 
using the word in its legitimate sense; and ‘“ Where 
wreck ?” when he found the word wreck in a column of 
words in an articulation lesson and wanted to know the 


meaning of it; and “ Where, where, where ?” when he did 
not understand the mechanism of a toy and wanted to 
be taught its inner workings. 
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Every member of the family talked to the child. The 
mother and father almost invariably used whole sentences ; 
the sisters and brothers sometimes used whole sentences, 
and sometimes phrases; the servants usually confined 
themselves to the essential words of a sentence, as 
“Creighton want soup?” “ Effie yard,” ete. 

Even this limited vocabulary and scanty knowledge of 
language forms was sufficient to carry on the business and 
pleasure of life. In the morning the mother would say, 
“ Creighton must hurry and go to school,” and the small 
boy would answer, “ Creighton cool, no, Creighton sick.” 
When a teacher in the school did something which dis- 
pleased him he announced at home, “ Miss Blank naugity, 
Creighton good.” When he himself was naughty he was 
lectured, in good English, and his shortcomings explained 
to him, with a threat of some definite punishment if the 
naughtiness was repeated, and when the naughtiness was 
repeated he showed that he had understood the lecture by 
objecting beforehand to the punishment, “Creighton 
chair, corner, no, no, no. I will be a good boy, Creighton 
good. Throw water, no! naughty, no; good, yes.” The 
“T will be a good boy ” was a memorized sentence which 
he always used at such a crisis ; the other phrases were of 
his own construction. The father would say to him, 
“ Does Creighton want to go in the swan-boats?” and 
the child would answer, “ Where?” “On the pond in 
the Public Garden.” ‘“ Yes, where?” “ Down town near 
the Common, over there,” and yet the “ Where, where, 
where?” would be repeated until it dawned upon the 
father that “When?” was the question which the child 
wanted answered, and “Oh, by and by, this afternoon,” 
satistied the eager little questioner. 

These details concerning the child’s use and under- 
standing of language at the age of five may seem unneces- 
sarily prolix, but there is a reason for their length and 
minuteness. In the first place, it is desired that the 
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reader shall realize that spoken language had become the 
medium of communication between this congenitally deaf 
child and his world ; that things not present were brought 
to his mind by speech ; that by speech he expressed his 
wants, told his experiences, and received his mora! train- 
ing; and, secondly, because the condition of his under- 


standing and his use of language seem to correspond 
closely to a stage which deaf children who enter schools 
and institutions reach during their second or third year— 
a stage where they are able to communicate thought 
readily by means of very incorrect language—language 
which is incorrect chiefly because it makes use of but few 
language forms. It is not for one moment supposed that 
the means found efficient in this particular case would be 
applicable to all deaf children, but, since in less than 
eighteen months from the time thus described the child 
was using habitually good idiomatic English, the story of 
how it came about may possess some interest. 

The teacher made up her mind to two things; one was 
that never, under any-circumstances, would she let her 
pupil see any incorrect forms, either written or spoken. 
All exercises in articulation consisted of English words 
of good repute; all composition, however great the haste, 
was carefully punctuated, and no elliptical forms were 
used unless they were such as a hearing child would hear. 

A great deal of writing was done because (and this is 
the second thing to which the teacher made up her mind) 
everything that was said was written. Pages, sheets, 
quires, reams, were filled that year. In most cases the 
child read aloud what was written, but he always read it 
to himself, and he always saw it on the lips. Sentence 
by sentence the teaclier talked to him, and sentence by 
sentence she wrote what she had said, and then she wrote 
what he said, or tried to say, supplying his omissions and 
requiring him to say it over again. 

However much the lessons might vary with the occa- 
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sion, these two rules were adhered to strictly—formally 
correct English at all times, and a written version of all 
oral work. There was another rule which saved many 
precious minutes. The teacher worked along the line of 
the least resistance. If the pupil showed an invincible 
dislike to desk and chair, the school sat down on the 
floor; if a stuffed pussy-cat seemed far more attractive 
than any lesson, the pussy-cat immediately became pupil 
number two, and received half of all the instruction, while 
pupil number one sat behind and supplied voice for her. 
If the sights of the street or the back alley-way proved 
distracting to the attention, those sights were immediately 
utilized as the subject-matter of conversation. Creighton 
was only five that year, and he usually remarked on the 
teacher's arrival, “Cool, no! play, yes,” so that only a 
good deal of apparent yielding to his wishes could induce 
him to take his lesson with any degree of pleasure. 

Some part of the lesson-time was always devoted to 
articulation exercises. Miss Fuller’s book containing all 
the monosyllables in the language was utilized the first of 
the year, a column of words being most carefully pro- 
nounced each day. At sight of the first unfamiliar word 
Creighton questioned, ‘‘ Where?” He wanted to know 
what it meant! and, from cover to cover, he never let a 
single word escape him without an inquiry as to its mean- 
ing. For economy’s sake, explanations were deferred 
until the child had pronounced all the words in the day’s 
lesson, and then very short crude definitions of all new 
words were given to him. Whenever it was practicable, 
the words were put into sentences for him. Art, ark, 
and arch occurred in an early lesson, and a general idea 
of their meaning was given in some such manner as this: 

( art ( ark 
la very large 


) loves art.— 
| many pictures 


Noah ) 


boat | a man J 


had an ark in the water. Creighton 
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arch 


has a toy ark.— There is an arch over Helen’s door. 


When the articulation work for the day, which has 
been alluded to only because it had a language side to it, 
was finished, an exercise in miscellaneous language fol- 
lowed. Sitting on the window-sill, the teacher called at- 
tention to the incidents of the street and talked about 
them. On November 10, 1893, the note-book shows that 
the following language was written and spoken: 

spade 

broom 

pick 

three picks 

fhole 
| trench | 

bricks 

two piles of stones 

The man is sweeping. 

Two men are coming back. 

mallets 

The men are pounding. 

They unhitched the horses from the cars. 

The men pushed the cars over the trench and the horses 
walked around it. 

Now the men are filling the trench. 

Eight men. 

Seven men are working. 

One man has brought a long pipe. 

Three more men are coming. 

One man went away. 

Here comes a girl with a box. 

The horses walked over the trench. They did not go around 
it. 

Many men are working: 

School. 

All right. 

You wrote black. I wrote white. 

The men have almost finished. 

Feel the air! 
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This language was occasioned by observing some men 
laying new tracks in front of the house. The pupil called 
attention to such things as interested him, using the words 
he knew, and saying “‘ Where ?” when he had no language 
to express his thoughts, as ‘‘ Where, horses, cars?” when 
he wanted the language concerning the unhitching of the 
horses. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes spent in thus talking 
about the happenings of the day, a reading-lesson fol- 
lowed, sometimes from a primer, and sometimes from a 
specially prepared written exercise, or from one written 
on the spot, to further illustrate a language form used 
during the writing of the miscellaneous language. 


A Reading-Lesson. 


Birds fly. Boys play ball. 
Fishes swim. Girls play with dolls. 
Dogs bark. Babies cry. 

Cats mew. Mammas love. 


Another Reading-Lesson. 


A baby sleeps in a bed. A horse sleeps in a stall. 
A bird sleeps on a tree. A hen sleeps on a roost. 
A dog sleeps in a barn. A fly sleeps on the wall. 


Such a reading-lesson as either of the ones given always 


gave rise to more miscellaneous language, and the cbild 
was allowed to express himself just as freely as he chose, 
and to make all the inquiries that seemed good to him. 
When he was ready for a change the sugar-plum of the 
whole lesson was administered to him. He sat down on 
the floor and had pictures shown to him. Picture-books, 
all the Brownie books, Puck, Judge, and Life, Harper's, 
The Century, The Review of Reviews, an illustrated Bible 
or an illustrated Shakespeare, it mattered not what, so 
long as there were pictures to look at and talk about. 
The child, like other children, was especially fond of 
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animals, and many of the earlier picture talks were about 
wild animals. Three Jessons (?) on three animals may 
serve as types of the daily lessons of that year. 

With a picture of a polar bear before him Creighton 
inquired, ‘“ Where polar bear?” Supposing him to mean, 
“What is a polar bear?” the teacher said, “A large white 
animal that lives far north.” ‘ Where north—down town ?” 
“No; north is that way ” (pointing), “and the polar bear 
lives far, far, far north, where it is very cold. There is 
snow on the ground all the time, deep, deep, deep snow, 
and the water is frozen.” 

“Yes—What is that?” pointing to a picture of an 
Eskimo. (“ What is that?” was a question which he 
learned to use the previous year, and when he wanted to 
know the name of an object, he almost always said, 
“ What is that?” but when he wanted information other 
than the mere name, “ Where?” always did duty.) 

“That is an Eskimo.” ‘“ Where Eskimo?” ‘The Eski- 
mos are the people who live in the far north.” ‘ Where 
people?” “People are men and women and children.” 
“Yes; polar bear eat Eskimo?” “No; the Eskimo men 
hunt for polar bears.” “Where hunt?” ‘“ Run very fast 
with long knives and try to kill.” “Yes; Creighton 
Eskimo, Miss polar bear ; run, run, run!” and then 
would follow an exciting bear chase upstairs and down, 
until the polar bear, in the person of the teacher, was 
captured and slain, and the small Eskimo was entirely 
worn out. 

One day the pictures were all cat pictures. The small 
boy announced, “ Miss will be cat, Cwayton will be 
mouse; run, cat.” The cat was pretty active that day, 
and the mouse victim soon rebelled. “TI will catch you!” 
he remarked. ‘Oh, no, you cannot, dear; a mouse can- 
not catch a cat.” He thought, and thought, and then all 
at once he solved the problem in a way very satisfactory 
tohimself, ‘ You will be cheese,” he said ; “run, cheese !” 
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The teacher could not believe that the child knew what 
he was talking about. She made him write on the black- 
board, and he wrote, “ You will be cheese,” explaining 
further, “A mouse wiil eat cheese; run, cheese!” The 


cheese ran. 

Another day a picture of a camel approaching an oasis 
in a desert formed the topic of conversation. The teacher 
told him that the desert (touching with her finger here 
and there over the picture) was sand, sand, sand, sand. 


“Many, many sands,” remarked the small boy. The 
teacher gave the expression “A great deal of sand” hur- 
riedly, and went on to say, “There is no water in the 
desert. -It is very hot. The people are very thirsty. 
They ride on camels. By and by they see green grass 
and water.” ‘‘ Where water?” interrupted the eager lis- 
tener. “The water is ina very small pond,” she explained. 
“ Yes, pool,” he answered. ‘“ Where?” which meant “ Go 
on.” [The meaning of the word pool had been taught in 
connection with the articulation work in the monosyllable 


book.!| “The Arabs are very glad when they see the 
(People in the desert) 


oasis.” ‘Where oasis?” “A place in the desert with 
grass and water and trees. The camels are very glad. 
The Arabs and the camels drink a great deal of water.” 
‘Yes, many, many waters.” ‘“ Sometimes a caravan comes 
to the oasis.” (Showing a picture of acaravan.) ‘“ Where 
caravan?” ‘Many people and horses and camels.” 

That the child gained something from such lessons as 
these is shown by the fact that he constantly made use of 
the words which he learned in them. For instance, walk- 
ing out in a crowded city square one day he looked at the 
‘ars and people and said, “‘ Veddy large caravan—where 
camels?” ‘There are no camels here, Creighton; the 
camels are far away in the desert. Do you know what 
the desert is?” “ Yes; many, many sand; no water; 
many Arabs thirsty; many camels.” 


| 
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These lessons have been thus dwelt upon at length in 
order to show how language served to teach language ; 
how unknown things were presented to the child by means 
of pictures and words which were within his comprehen- 


sion, and by no other means. 

As the need for common verb forms occurred the 
teacher planned lessons to illustrate their use. A lesson 
ora game of April of that first year will serve to show 
how common verbs were used. The teacher was Noah 
and the pupil was Noah’s little boy, and everything was 
acted. 

The Lesson. 


There were many, many pairs of animals in the ark. 

Noah led a pair of elephants into the ark. 

(The “ark” was under the bed, and the elephants were 
wooden toys.) 

He caught a pair of tigers and led them into the ark. 

He took a pair of lambs in his arms and carried them into 
the ark. 

He put two mice into his pocket and carried them into the 
ark. 

He went to the jungle for two lions and led them into the 
ark. 

Noah’s little boy went to Africa and got two crocodiles and 
put them into the ark. 

Noah’s little boy chased two deer and caught them and put 
them into the ark. 

It rained for many, many days. 

The ark floated and floated. 

By and by the rain stopped and the water went away. 

Then Noah and Noah’s little boy and the animals came 
out of the ark. 

Early in June the ‘family moved to the country, and 
Creighton had no more direct instruction until the follow- 
ing October. 

The following list of topics shows, after a fashion, the 
range of the child’s thought that second year, thought 
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which he expressed in such broken language as has been 
indicated. The list is only a partial one, since many notes 
have been lost: 

Balloons, Camels, 

Caves, Arabs, 

Grizzly bears, Indians, 

The Rocky Mountains, Battles, 

Eskimos, Camp-fires, 

Polar bears, Soldiers, 

Icebergs, Memorial Day, 

The walrus, Fourth of July, 

Africa, The State House, 

Crocodiles, Policemen, 

Black men, Tramps, 

Palm trees, War-ships, 

Monkeys, Whaling-ships, 

Elephants, Whales, 

Tigers, Harpoons, 

The jungle, Sailors, 

The desert, Wrecks. 

When Creighton resumed his lessons in October (the 
October after he was six), it was found that he was begin- 
ning to make sentences of his own accord. His brother 
and sisters had talked to him all that long vacation, using 
sentences as a matter of course, and he had learned some 
of the commoner forms from them. 

“T want to go upstairs.” 

“T do not want that.” 

‘Where are the children ?” 

“May I have some apples ?” 

His wishes and objections he expressed in sentences, 
but his more complex thoughts he still expressed in a 
broken way. 

The teacher, in thinking over the afternoon work for 
the year, resolved to make every effort to have her pupil 
learn to use complete sentences habitually. 

Creighton attended school three hours a day that year, 
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and received drill in language and number, but two long 
periods of illness caused him to be absent for several 
months, so that he really received the larger part of his 
instruction at home. 

Three or four primers, such primers as hearing children 
use, were read that winter. The little boy would read a 
story through aloud, interrupting himself frequently with 
Why and What for, two question forms which he had 
learned to substitute for the previous year’s “ Where ?” 
The teacher wrote out each of his questions in proper 
form, made him repeat it, and then answered it, orally and 
on paper. When the reading was finished she asked him 
every question she could think of, helped him to answer 
the ones for which his own language did not suffice, writ- 
ing everything as before, and then, handing him the paper, 
let him ask her all the questions she had asked him. 
Usually she gave him the correct answer, although not 
necessarily the answer which was on the paper; but some- 
times she gave one which was entirely wrong, calling forth 
a torrent of censure from the watchful little interrogator. 

All the time-honored questions, the ‘“‘ How many ? ” the 
“Where?” “Who?” “To whom?” “Whose?” “In 
what room ? ” etc., etc., etc., were taught to him that year, 
but not scientifically. A desire for certain knowledge was 
not aroused in him, and then the language form which 
would properly express his desire was no¢ given to him. 
A very patient effort to teach him question forms that way 
was made, and only ignominious failure resulted. He 
was invariably more interested in something else than in 
the elaborately prepared objects. So, instead, the teacher 
asked him questions. ‘How many horses has papa ?” 
“ Where is your cow ?” »“ Who gave Eddie his big ship ?” 
“To whom does the little bicycle belong?” ‘ Whose 
flowers are those?” ‘ Whose room is this?” ‘“ Whose 
room is that?” “In what room do you eat?” ete. 


questions, usually, the answers to which were not certainly 
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known to the questioner. Creighton answered the ques- 
tions willingly ; sometimes he wrote the answers, but oftener 
he only spoke them, and then he took the paper and “ in- 
terpreted the role ” of examiner. 

At the end of a week of such work the child began to 
use the question forms a little, at the end of a fortnight 
he used them incessantly, and from that time forward he 
dropped the “ Where ?” and “ Why ?” and used question 
forms with constantly increasing accuracy. At least once 
a week he had a regular question lesson, in which the 
teacher asked the questions as described above, and, he- 
sides, a multitude of questions came up incidentally. 


MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Massachusetts. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


TEXT-BOOKS IN HISTORY.* 


A RECENTLY published volume contains a most readable 
essay from the facile pen of Mr. Frederick Harrison, en- 
titled ‘Some Great Books of History.” In this article 
the author kindly sets up for us a series of guide-posts 
with index fingers pointing ‘This way to Egypt,” “ This 
way to Greece,” “This way to Rome,” and so on. He 
shows us no new paths, but only the old, well-worn high- 


ways by which unnumbered pilgrims have sought and 


found the shrines at which the centuries have worshipped. 
This essay was not written for the learned few who live in 
libraries, but for men and women making no pretension 
to scholarship, yet knowing enough of history to want to 
know more. It is admirably adapted to the needs of that 
class,—if one may be permitted to give a judgment based 
on personal experience. The reader rises from its pe- 


*Read at the Fifth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at the Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, July 7, 1896. 
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rusal with a determination to know many of the old, stan- 
dard histories with which he has had before only a pass- 
ing acquaintance. Especially strong is his resolution 
that before he is six months older he will have made his 
own every page of Gibbon’s monumental work. Hear 
one or two of Mr. Harrison’s fluent sentences :—“ It is no 
personal paradox, but the judgment of all competent men, 
that the Decline and Fall of Gibbon is the most perfect 
historical composition that exists in any language: at 
once scrupulously faithful in its facts ; consummate in its 
literary art; and comprehensive in analysis of forces af- 
fecting society over a very long and crowded epoch. In 
eight moderate volumes, of which every sentence is com- 
pacted of learning, and brimful of thought, and yet every 
page as fascinating as romance, this great historian has 
condensed the history of the civilized world over the vast 
period of fourteen centuries.” 

In thus presenting himself in the winning aspect of 
guide, philosopher, and friend, Mr. Harrison has earned 
our sincerest thanks. Only one thing remains for him to 
do to conquer our hearts completely. What we teachers 
desire now with indefinite longing is a supplementary es- 
say of the same general character on “Some Little Books 
of History.” Would we not set up a statue in the mar- 
ket-place to the man who should name to us something 
within the comprehension of our pupils of which he 
could say, “ It is scrupulously faithful in its facts, con- 
summate in its literary art, with every page as fascinating 
as a romance—condensing the history of the civilized 
world over the vast period of fourteen centuries ” ? 

One should not allow himself to indulge in a dream 
like this; the waking is too painful. It is like coming 
back to consciousness after a vision of water-brooks in the 
desert of Sahara. We have a great quantity of juvenile 
historical literature in the form of stories, but this is not 
enough. To do the best work in history, a child needs 
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something besides detached stories. He must have a 
clear, consecutive outline as a foundation. One great 
fault in teaching, which is constantly forcing itself upon 
the attention of our most thoughtful educators, is that 
much so-called “ supplementary work” supplements noth- 


ing. In reply to those persons, and we have met such, 


who claim that enough general history may be learned in 
our schools by reading miscellaneous story-books, we quote 
from the carefully considered report of the very scholarly 
body of men who composed the “ Committee on Secondary 
School Studies,” appointed three or four years ago by the 
National Educational Association: “ Since the text-book 
is, and ought to be, the centre of the study of history in 
schools, a good text-book is essential.” 

We would not be misunderstood here. Most assuredly 
we are not undervaluing outside reading. A pupil should 
be encouraged and expected to read scores and scores of 
volumes in connection with his historical study. Such 
reading is delightful, and a child cannot fail to be the 
better for it even though he does no systematic work at 
all, but not nearly so much the better as he would be if 
he had some idea of the relation of his different scraps of 
knowledge to each other. 

We are in possession of some simple outlines of United 
States history which are fairly well suited to our needs, 
and so well-known that it would be superfluous to speak 
of them here; but beyond these what have we? Text- 
books by the score, to be sure, and some pretty good ones ; 
but, alas! those which are really satisfactory are a little 
above the reach of our ordinary pupils in the grade where 
we wish to introduce something beyond United States his- 
tory. And, in regard to the wisdom of beginning the 
history of foreign nations at an earlier period than is com- 
mon in some of our schools, we are glad to find that our 
own judgment has the sanction of the high authority just 
cited. The Committee of the National Educational Asso- 
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ciation says, “Our interest is in the children who have no 
expectation of going to college, the larger number of whom 
will not enter even a high school,” and then adds, ‘“ We 
especially recommend such a choice of subjects as will 
give pupils in the grammar schools an opportunity to study 
the history of other countries.” 

For bright boys and girls who are to begin the 
history of England there is Montgomery’s “ Leading 
Facts,’ a book which deserves very high praise. We 
have tried Thalheimer’s, Anderson’s, Berard’s, and 
others, and decidedly prefer Montgomery’s. A class of 
ours has been studying it during the past year, and 
after the severe test of actual, daily use in the school- 
room, we are not inclined to dissent very much’ from 
the encomiums bestowed upon it by such scholars as 
Professor Goldwin Smith, President Andrews of Brown 
University, and the Honorable Edmund J. Phelps, not 
long since United States Minister to England. But it is 
not every year that you are blessed with a class that can 
with the greatest advantage use a book like this. If with 
less developed minds you attempt to make shift with the 
one which seems most generally employed in our schools, 
Miss Yonge’s “ Young Folks’ History,” much vexation of 
spirit awaits you. Every teacher who has tried it knows 
that while the little volume is pleasant enough reading, it 
is almost wholly lacking in the distinctive features of a 
good text-book. There is nothing in its typography or 
general arrangement to indicate that any one fact in the 
history of England is of greater value than any other. 
For instance, the statement that peaches and new ale dis- 
agreed with King John, and as a result he had a fit of in- 
digestion, is apparently of ‘the same importance as the 
other one, that his barons disagreed with him, and as a 
result England had Magna Charta. The book contains 
no analyses, no summaries, no classifications of any kind, 
very few dates, no genealogical tables,—in shart, it is flesh 
without bones. 
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A smaller but on the whole much better book for class 
use, where something very simple is desired, is 8S. R. 
Gardiner’s ‘Easy History of England, First Course,” 
which has the advantage, not, uniformly belonging to text- 
books, of having been written by a scholar. It cannot 
be denied that an author does gain a certain power by 
knowing something about his subject. The chief objec- 
tion to this book is the very thing that Mr. Weller re- 
garded as the chief recommendation to a letter— that there 
is so little of it. 

When we look about for a brief outline of general his- 
tory our perplexity increases. Some teachers say, ‘ One 
should write his own lessons;” but even if all teachers 
had the scholastic ability to produce what they desire, 
there is too much work in it. In addition to all the other 
duties of a teacher, the labor of preparing manuscript 
lessons in the quantity that we want would be simply super- 
human. We can and do put printed books in the hands 
of our pupils for continuous use, but always with a sigh 
like Maud Muller’s “ For something better than she had 
known.” The trouble is that existing text-books in gen- 
eral history have been almost invariably written for high 
schools and academies, and so presuppose more knowl- 
edge of language and greater mental development than 
belong to most of our pupils. Indeed, it would seem as 
if some of these books, though nominally for youth, were 
intended for no youth less erudite than Macaulay’s school- 
boy. For example, take Allen’s part in Myers and Allen’s 
Ancient History. After finishing the book, one knows as 
little as he did at the beginning of what the Romans 
wore, what they ate, what kind of houses they lived in, 
what their children learned in schools, what the cere- 
monies were with which they disposed of their dead, how 
they abused their slaves and honored their heroes, and so 
on and on. Now Professor Allen was a man who knew 
perfectly well what he was about. He was no mere com- 
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piler, but an original scholar whom it becomes every 


ordinary ignoramus to speak of with respect. The difti- 


culty in his case was that he could not quite realize the 
utter vacuity of mind of the average school-boy, so far 
as historical knowledge is concerned. He assumed that 
the daily life of the Romans, with which he was as 
familiar as he was with that of the citizens of Madison, 
Wisconsin, must be tolerably well-known by everybody 
who could read a book, while it was just possible that the 
exact powers of the Court of Repetundie and the precise 
nature of the Terentilian Rogation might require a little 
elucidation. Hence he produced a text-book for the boys 
and girls in our common schools which is admirable as 
an elementary treatise on Roman law and administration, 
but is almost wholly lacking in a record of social customs 
and manners. 

It is, on some accounts, a great pity that in the economy 
of nature it is impossible for a profound and universal 
scholar to be at the same time a man of extremely narrow 
range and limited information. From such a combina- 
tion—a sort of Jekyll-Hyde historian—we might look for 
a good text-book. The ignorance of one partner would 
constantly serve as a suggestion to the other to show him 
what he ought to do. 

Merely glancing as we pass at Anderson’s General 
History, which certainly commends itself by its numerous 
tabular reviews, Freeman’s dreary skeleton, Swinton’s 
curious patchwork, Barnes’ heterogeneous mass of fact 
and fiction (why a history should be known by the name 
of its printer rather than that of its author is not clear), 
and many others of more or less merit, but none of them 
just what we want, we conie down at last to a book which 
was not written for advanced students but for the veriest 
babes and sucklings. Peter Parley’s History of the World, 
with which the most venerable of us was familiar in his 
childhood, still has a place as a regular text-book in some 
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of our best schools. There are indications that this work 
was actually produced under the “combined system ” 
which a moment ago we thought desirable but impossible. 
If so, our theory of its desirability, as well as that of its 
impossibility, is speedly refuted. Whatever may or may 
not be true of other combined systems, this one does not 
seem to work quite so well as it was expected to. We did 
not take into account the dire possibility that it might be 
Mr. Hyde himself who would occasionally hold the pen. 

I know it seems rather unkind at this late day to arraign 
the good-natured prattler who prepared mental pap for 
the babes of fifty years ago, but he has been so long in 
the enjoyment of the blessedness of the saints that our 
strictures—agitating as they would doubtless have been a 
half century earlier—will not probably disturb him very 
greatly, and in taking an inventory of our present stock 
his book necessarily comes under our notice. That a 
book like this is still given to classes by some of our ablest 
teachers is the strongest proof of the fact to which we are 
now calling attention, that our poverty in this department 
is deplorable. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the stuff which 
this instructor of children brings forward out of the stores 
which the ages have treasured up for his use. We open 
to his chapters on Greek history to see what he has to say 
about that marvellous civilization which has been the won- 
der and delight of the world. His discussion of the lit- 
erature of Greece begins with this pleasing sentence: “ The 


irecian philosophers were men who pretended to vis 
G phil ] re men who pretended to be wiser 
than mankind in general,” which would seem well adapted 


to guard a child against undue veneration fer such hum- 
bugs as Plato and Socrates. Still further to secure him 
from falling into this snare, and to present great historical 
characters and events in their just proportions, Socrates 
himself is disposed of in exactly three lines, while half a 
page is devoted to narrating gravely the mythical story of 
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the self-cremation of Empedocles. There is valuable and 
well-authenticated history for you! And, to be consistent 
throughout, our veracious historian presents as “a foolish 
old man” this personage whom Symonds characterizes as 
one who “has left to posterity the fame of genius as a 
poet, a physician, a patriot, and a philosopher.” The 
poets do not fare much better. Hear this: “The Greeks 
were in many respects very ignorant, and entertained 
many absurd notions. They did not know that the earth 
is a great globe or ball, that it turns round every day, and 
that the sun, moon, and stars are also great worlds moving 
about in the sky. You would not, therefore, expect in 
their poetry to find any useful information about geogra- 
phy or astronomy.” Now our little Tommy has no more 
doubts in his own mind about the Copernican theory than 
he has about the Apostles’ Creed, neither of which ap- 
pears to have been properly understood by those benighted 
old Greeks. So from his coign of vantage Tommy may 
very well look down with supreme contempt upon Homer 
and Sophocles, and reserve his meed of admiration for the 
less “ignorant” poets of our enlightened age, whose verses 
he may expect to find perfect treasure-hous»s of “useful 
information about geography and astronomy.” 

Does some one say, “ Well, you can skip all that”? 
Unquestionably youcan. There is not the slightest doubt 
as to the possibility of that feat. The point here is that 
there are altogether too many chapters of which the best 
thing you can say is that they may be skipped. 

Of course we havé seen some of the worst of the book. 
There are parts which may be studied with profit, and the 
phraseology taken right through is clear and simple, so it 
is still found in the school-room. , We venture to hope, 
however, that before very long its place will know it no 
more. 

We turn from this rather disheartening survey of what 
we have, to consider a little what we desire. Many ele- 
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ments enter into that rare combination, a good text-book 
in history. The choice of topics in such a book and their 
general treatment are subjects too broad for discussion 
here, and we must leave these for some one with more 
time and more ability at his command, but some of the 
minor points which we may notice are the press-work, the 
introduction of proper names, the management of dates, 
and the employment of maps and tabulated statements. 

A strongly marked subdivision of chapters into para- 
graphs and the use of what I believe the printers call 
“ full-faced ” type for a caption to give the subject of each 
paragraph are very common now and every way desirable. 
Beyond this, a fashion is creeping in, which we hope may 
become prevalent, of putting all important proper names 
in the same striking type when they first appear in the 
narrative. This method of emphasizing a word is much 
more effective than the old one of using italics. The pos- 
sibility of smuggling a vast amount of information into 
foot-notes in painfully small type offers a terrible tempta- 
tion to the historian, but smuggling in any form is an “illicit 
process,” a thing as reprehensible in a historian as in a 
logician. The pages of a school-book should be clear and 
open, although this involves a larger and more expensive 
volume. There is a closer connection between clear print 
and clear ideas in the mind of the reader than is always 
recognized. 

A failure to give the name of a person who is inciden- 
tally spoken of is a common defect in many text-books. 
Of course, we do not mean that such a name should al- 
ways be given, but that it should never be omitted when 
it is one which is written in gold letters on the general 
roll-eall of Fame. To illustrate, we give a sentence from 
Barnes’ History :—‘‘ Henry the Eighth had written a book 
against Luther’s doctrines, for which he had received as 
a reward from the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith.” 
Now, this Pope, as we all know, happened to be one of the 
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most illustrious princes that ever sat on the papal throne, 
& man who impressed himself upon the age almost and 
perhaps quite as strongly as did either Henry the Eighth 
or Martin Luther. Our author should not have lost this 


opportunity of associating his name with the names of 
the great German preacher and the great English monarch. 


True, there is alittle sketch of him elsewhere in the book, 
but that is only another reason why he should have been 
brought forward again when it could have been done so 
easily. If he has a wise teacher, a child’s second inter- 
view with a great historical personage counts not only for 
what it is worth in itself, but also for the full value of the 
first one. 

There has been so much said, and said so justly, against 
that teaching of history which consists mainly in crowd- 
ing a child’s brain with numerals that we are now in no 
little danger of going to the other extreme. To lay a 
foundation strong enough to encourage one to raise a su- 
perstructure thereon after school days are over, one must 
learn a good many dates, and it is even more imperative that 
he should acquire the habit of noticing dates which he does 
not commit to memory. A text-book should give a good 
many more than any judicious teacher would require a child 
to learn, just to help him, while he is studying, to get a clear 
idea of the sequence of events. Many of them may be 
enclosed in brackets, or perhaps, better still, be put in 
the margin, but they should be somewhere. Here many 
books are greatly at fault. It would seem to be the opin- 
ion of their writets that figures mar the beauty of a 
printed page, and are to be avoided as skilfully as possi- 
ble, and some authors appear to think that a date is a date, 
and one is as good as another. We find a case in point in 
Montgomery’s “ Leading Facts of French History,” a book 
so inferior to his “ Leading Facts of English History ” 
that it is hard to see how the two could be the work of 
oneman. In glancing over this volume there seems to be 
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a pretty fair sprinkling of figures, but a careful examina- 
tion often leaves one at a loss to understand the prin- 
ciple on which they were selected. For instance, probably 
everybody would grant that the year 1806 was, as Guizot 
says, one of “ unequalled splendor” in the history of the 
First Empire. On his return from his victorious Austrian 
‘ampaign Napoleon was hailed in Paris as little less than 
omnipotent, his brother Joseph was made King of Naples, 
the republic was overthrown in the Netherlands, and the 
Kingdom of Holland was established in its place with 
Louis Bonaparte on the throne, and this year, also through 
the instrumentality of Napoleon, there came to an end 
the oldest existing politicai institution on earth, an insti- 
tution which had lasted more than a thousand years, and 
had exerted an incalculable influence on the whole civ- 
ilized world. Mr. Montgomery does not fail to record 
these events, but in the paragraph in which they are 
chronicled there is no reference, direct or indirect, to the 
time when they took place. ‘To be sure, if we “look be- 
fore and after,” as Shelley gives us to understand that 
poets at least are in the habit of doing, we may get at the 
year; but unfortunately school children do not seem so 
much addicted to looking before and after as we are led 
to suppose that the poets are. 

In another place in the same book we find a long para- 
graph with nothing to show just what time is under con- 
sideration, and this is followed by another beginning with 
“Meanwhile,” this with one which starts off with ‘“ Mean- 
time,” this is succeeded by “Finally” and this, rather 
unexpectedly, by ‘“‘The year following.” When we have 
reached this point we are in a state of perplexity not un- 
like that of one of our pupils who inquired not long since, 
‘Where 7s elsewhere?” and are ready to cry out, ““ When 
is meantime and meanwhile ?” ; 

As an offset to such a tantalizing book it is a pleasure to 
call attention to one which in this very respect is espe- 
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cially commendable. In its management of dates, and also 
in many other things, one finds an almost model school 
history in the “Introduction to the Middle Ages,” by 
Ephraim Emerton, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. In this book dates are occasionally incorporated 
in the text, but more are in the margin, and of the latter those 
which are to elucidate the narrative but not necessarily to 
be committed to memory are in common type, while 
those which are to be learned for a lifetime stand out 
more boldly. We may be very sure that Professor Emer- 
ton would never have allowed the year 1806 to glide along 
down the stream of time unnoted. Taken altogether this 
is a delightful little book. While it is so scholarly that it 
is used as a text-book in many colleges, it is at the same 
time so simple in its diction and style that many of our 
older pupils read it with great interest and profit. In my 
last class two boys—not semi-mutes either—liked it so 
well that they considered it a good investment for some 
of their own spending money. Indeed, if any one, not 
over-wise, likes to read a very plain story of the four or 
five eventful centuries which saw the great barbarian mi- 
grations, the overthrow of the empire of the Cvsars, the 
rise of the monastic system of the west and the develop- 
ment of papal policy, the birth and wonderful growth of 
Islamism, the beginnings of feudalism and the establish- 
ment of the vast empire of Charlemagne, I hardly see 
myself how he could invest a dollar to bring him a larger 
return. Our only regret is that our limited time for the 
history of the whole world does not allow us to spend so 
much on the period, fascinating though it be, which Pro- 
fessor Emerton has chosen; otherwise we would devote a 
term to his book. 

While insisting as we have done, and only wish we 
could do more strongly, on the importance of dates in 
historical study, and the imperfection of a text-book which 
does not abound in them, we should be very sorry to 
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leave the impression that we would make a recitation in 
history a mere repetition of numbers. For reasons which 


are sometimes best known to herself, there are certain 
numbers especially dear to the Muse of History, but we 
feel sure that Clio herself does not believe the most im- 
portant truths of history to be those which may be expressed 
in figures. She holds years and centuries and even hu- 
man life itself as matters of so little value in comparison 
with the triumph or defeat of a great principle that the 
exact amount consumed is not the thing of chief conse- 
quence in her eyes. It is the triumph itself which men 
and angels might rejoice over, or the defeat which seemed 
at the time to be a death-blow to human progress, that 
she would record in unfading characters. We would 
follow her wise guidance, hence the dates made prominent 
in a child’s mind should be to him as Lowell said words 
were to Emerson, 
‘* Like gold nails in temples to hang trophies on.” 

It is just because the trophies are so surpassingly glori- 
ous that they must not on any account be suffered to fall 
together an indistinguishable heap in the dust. 

The late Professor Whitney, of Yale, once said, in re- 
viewing a certain work, that the publication of a book of 
that kind without a good index should be a penitentiary 
offence. The publication of a school history without good 
maps is equally heinous. Sieges, battles, triumphal cere- 
monies, cradles, sepulchres, and so forth, are uncomforta- 
ble things to meet floating around in space. They should 
be pinned down where they belong, and kept there. 

A good text-book in history will contain a great many 
tables of all sorts and kinds. Genealogical tables are in- 
dispensable. Besides showing clearly how important a 
factor heredity has been in the governments of the world, 
one of them will often in the flash of an eye make defi- 
nite what was before very hazy in regard to a disputed 
succession or some other point upon which much turned. 


i 
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Lists of contemporaneous personages of different coun- 
tries are also valuable after a pupil has learned something 
of the individuals named. They help to keep each one 
in his proper environment. 

Analogous to such a list, and an equally excellent fea- 
ture in a text-book, is a table of contemporaneous events. 
Of course we do not mean that a child should take this, 
or any of these tables, at the outset and commit it to 
memory, but it is very suggestive as a review. St. Paul’s 
saying that “none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself,” is no truer of men than it is of nations, 
and a student of history should begin very early to recog- 
nize their interdependence and to look from one to an- 
other te see how each is playing its particular part in the 
special act of the world-drama then going on before him. 
Such a habit of study will be developed by frequent ref- 
erence to tables like those of which we speak now. It is 
sometimes surprising to see how many subjects can be 
grouped together. A date will often serve as the most 
patient of pack-horses and carry a tremendous load. 
Take, for instance, 1483. In that year in England died 
Edward the Fourth, the ruthless warrior and subtle poli- 
tician who throughout a reign of twenty-two years had 
been laboring to free the Crown from the control of the 
baronage, and had been silently laying the foundation for 
the absolute rule of the Tudors. In that year in France 
died Edward’s enemy, Louis the Eleventh, another great 
king and a terrible, more subtle, more cruel, than his Eng- 
lish contemporary, Who throughout a corresponding reign 
of twenty-two years had also been laboring, and with even 
greater craft and more success, to reduce the power of the 
feudal barons and to bring all classes in the kingdom into 
unquestioning subjection to the Crown. That year saw 
the murder of the two royal children in the tower, the 
accession of Richard the Third to the throne of England, 
and that of Charles the Eighth to the throne of France. 
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In 1483, in Spain, Torquemada was made Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral of Castile and Leon, which event marks the estab- 
lishment of the institution that became such a mighty 
force in the Catholic reaction of the next century—an in- 
stitution which according to the infallible authority of 
Pope Paul the Fourth “ was founded by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit,” but which by the heterodox mind of 
the nineteenth century is generally ascribed to a different 
agency. But while the Spanish Inquisition was develop- 
ing its dreadful power, in “the armoury of God” a 
weapon was being forged for its destruction; in 1483 
Martin Luther was born.—It is good to close this record 


that suggests so much of guile, treachery, strife, and in- 
fernal wrong, with a name which reminds us that, after 
all, around and above this troubled life of ours there 
broods an everlasting calm. Of Dante it was said, “This 
man hath been in Hell and hath returned ;” of this other 
man it might have been said, He hath been in Heaven 


and hath come back to reveal to mortal gaze something of 
the infinite blessedness and the supernal peace of Para- 
dise. In 1483, in a little city hanging on a spur of the 
Tuscan Apennines, a child was born who was destined to 
people the earth with his divine creations and to give to 
humanity the conception of spiritual beauty which had 
presented itself to the enraptured soul of Raphael of 
Urbino. 

After «a child has learned these different facts, it will 
greatly help his memory if he occasionally sees them iv a 
group with their common date, and, paradoxical as it may 
appear, he will remember half a dozen much more easily 
than he will one. 

Is it said that it is of no consequence whether or not 
he remembers just when any man was born or died ? 

We grant it willingly enough, but suppose our imag- 
inary interlocutor will be as ready to admit that it 7s de- 
sirable for any student of history to have general ideas 
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of the time of the decay of feudalism, the birth of Prot- 
estantism, and the beautiful blossoming of Italian art, and 
that general ideas have a very uncertain hold upon the 
mind of a child unless they are clinched pretty firmly 
with a few particular ones. In the case just given, the 
different events may not be the ones we would have chosen 
separately, but they were kind enough to occur in the 
same year, and we can make them serve as reminders of 
much more. We must not ignore the fact that we live, 
as the late Walter Pater remarked, “in a world where, 
after all, we must needs make the most of things.” 
Another aud perhaps better illustration is found when 
we come to the great landmark, 1492. A few months be- 
fore Columbus started on the voyage which was to result 
in the discovery of a new world, another great Italian, a 
native of a city not far from Genoa, set sail on a vaster 
sea and for remoter shores. The land to which he jour- 
neyed is now, as then, an undiscovered country. In that 
memorable year died Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose name recalls 
to every mind the splendor and the majesty of Florence. 
In the limited space of the school-books now under con- 
sideration, there is not much room for medieval Italian 
history, but they all give more or less of it, and in any such 
study a prominent place must be allotted to the imposing 
figure of Lorenzo the Magnificent. The common though 
sometimes discredited story of his asking for absolution 
on his death-bed, of the stern refusal, and of the passing 
of his unshriven soul, introduces another actor, the monk 
Savonarola, whose tragic history leads one’s thought to 
the papacy, and we remember that in the year 1492 
Alexander the Sixth succeeded to the throne. Turning 
to the nation which sent forth the great discoverer, we 
find that there the year 1492 was ushered in with rejoic- 
ing. On the sixth of January, the great festival of the 


Epiphany, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, with white- 
robed ecclesiastics and a great host of victorious warriors, 
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made their triumphal entry into Granada. There they 
proceeded to a mosque which a few days before had been 
consecrated as a Christian church, and chanted a solemn 
Te Deum in recognition of the Divine assistance which 
had enabled them to elevate the Cross in place of the 
Crescent and to drive out from this stronghold the exe- 
crable Moslem, whose impious worship had desecrated the 
peninsula for eight hundred years. The very next page 
in Spanish history gives us one of the most pathetic sto- 
ries in the annals of any nation. Three months had not 
passed by when the Inquisitor-General, Torquemada, 
terrified King Ferdinand into the belief that in tolerating 
in his kingdom the presence of the accursed Jews he was 
erucifying afresh his Divine Lord, and a royal edict went 
forth for their immediate expulsion. Then followed that 
heart-breaking exile from their native land of two hun- 
dred thousand souls, driven forth with circumstances of 
unutterable cruelty, only to endure new sufferings from 
shipwreck, pestilence, and starvation. 

It is idle to multiply these illustrations. No one who 
is in the habit of browsing in the pasture-lands of history 
will be at a loss to recall the exact position of a good 
many of these especially fertile hillocks. A text-book, 
however, is designed for those who are traversing these 
fields for the first time, and it should not fail to provide 
an abundance of waymarks, pointing out locations to 
which these youthful pilgrims may well return again and 
again. 

So much for the question of what we want, and now 
follows that most practical one, how are we going to get 
it? Text-books-of this kind will be prepared when the 
weighty recommendation made by the Committee on 
Secondary School Studies is acted on, as in time it un- 
doubtedly will be, and “the history of other countries” 
becomes a part of the grammar course of our public 
schools. But why shouid we wait till then? We are al- 
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ready under an immense debt to our fellow-workers 
among the hearing for text-books on almost all subjects 
that we wish to teach in schools for the deaf, and instead 
of calmly folding our hands and waiting for them to give 
us some more, it would show a rather more proper spirit 
on our part if we should make an attempt to provide for 
ourselves and possibly, at the same time, to cancel some 
of our obligations to them. The day is probably not far 
distant when their needs will be absolutely identical with 
ours now. Can any reason be given why we should not 
have by that time a text-book of such acknowledged merit 
that they will avail themselves of it very gladly, and apply 
it on the old account which they have against us? It is 
not often that an opportunity like this to make payment 
in kind presents itself to us, and we ought not to let it 
slip. 

Is there not some one in our ranks having primarily a 
genuine love of history —for in the work which we are 
about to propose the poet’s words are emphatic—“ Love 
it, or leave it alone;” having, in addition to this, such a 
familiarity with the subject in its different aspects, social, 
political, and literary, as will enable him to select those 
things most interesting and valuable to a child, and to 
present them in their true relations to each other ; having, 
finally, a love for clear and forceful English, an ability to 
say a good deal in a few words, and, withal, a nice ear for 
the right word—for while an ideal text-book in history 
will certainly have no sentimental nonsense about it, it 
will not be totally devoid of any touch of grace in its 
style ;—is there not, we ask, such a scholar and writer 
among us who will consent to employ lis learning and 
literary skill in telling to the children of our nation the 
story that he knows so well and can tell so entertain- 
ingly ? 

However it may be, whether this story-teller is eventu- 
ally one of ourselves or one of our accustomed benefac- 
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tors, the audience which awaits him is no insignificant one. 
The wisest and most gifted might well gather inspiration 
from the thought that he was addressing the future Ban- 
crofts, Prescotts, Parkmans, and Motleys of our country. 
Nor is this all, for beyond these interesting few his hearers 
will include another class even more worthy of consider- 
ation, in which he will find most of our own pupils, the 
vast multitude who will become neither authors nor 
scholars, whose school training will never reach the aca- 
demic stage, but whose general intelligence or lack of it 
will largely determine the future of our land. 

Of course the historian who attempts this task will do 
so knowing well that no matter how perfect and beautiful 
his success may be, it will be recognized by only a very 
few. It is hardly to be expected that a text-book for 
school children will make its author famous, but the re- 
sult in this case would not probably be widely different 
should he set his light on a candlestick instead of hiding 
it under a bushel, for no historical work, though a hun- 
dred times more elaborate than that which we are now 


contemplating, is of any interest whatever to the immense 
majority of the reading world. Vociferous applause is 
cheaply enough won nowadays, but it is in the crowded 
slums of ephemeral fiction rather than in “the great fields 


of eternal history.” 

But there are in this world other rewards for intellect- 
ual labor besides the momentary cheers that hail the last 
sensational novel, and our author will find something 
better in the consciousness that one of the blessed results 
of his work will be to weaken the attraction of such ener- 
vating and often positively corrupting reading. For let 
one-begin in the wonder-loving age of childhood to listen 
to the tales that the centuries have to tell him, let him find 
day by day that his history lesson is a source of delight, 
and the danger is steadily decreasing that he will ever be 
content with any mental food less wholesome and less 
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nourishing. The man who is instrumental in making this 
study a favorite one in our lower grade schools could 
hardly render greater service to the cause of true educa- 
tion, for the marvellous pipe of the Hamelin magician was 
no more potent to draw the children after him than is an in- 
telligent and abiding love of history to lead them away from 
the flats and wastes and malarial fens of literature out to- 
ward the great open fields where the air is pure and life- 
giving and the harvest truly plenteous, fields wherein 
they may gather for themselves “ fruit that is better than 


gold, yea, than fine gold.” 
KATHARINE FLETCHER, 
Instructor in the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Columbia Institution.—The Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, for- 
merly a prominent member of Congress, of late a professor in 


Washington and Lee University, and for the past fifteen years 
an efficient and beloved director of this Institution, died on 
the 13th of February last. The Hon. William L. Wilson, late 
Postmaster-General, now President-elect of Washington and 
Lee University, has been chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
Board occasioned by Mr. Tucker’s death. 

The present year is the fortieth anniversary of the existence 
of the Institution, as it was incorporated by Congress in an 
Act approved February 16, 1857, and the school was opened 
June 13, of the same year. Of the first officers of the Institu- 
tion only three are now living, viz: Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, 
then Superintendent, since 1864 President, still young except 
in years and not very old in years; Mr. James Denison, then 
teacher, since 1870 Principal of the Kendall School; and the 
Rey. Dr. Byron Sunderland, one of the incorporators and still 
a member of the Board of Directors. The frontispiece of this 
number of the Annals is borrowed from a beautiful souvenir 
of the anniversary of the incorporation of the Institution, pre- 
sented to the guests at a dinner given by President and Mrs. 
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Gallaudet to the present and former directors and their wives. 
The upper picture shows the frame building first occupied in 
1857, which also served as the first building of the College in 
1864. It stood on nearly the same site as the portion of the 
central building shown in the lower picture, which was com- 
pleted in 1870. 

Florida Institute—Myr. Henry N. Felkel, who had been 
Principal of the Florida Institute since 1893, died on the 11th 
of February last, after an illness of six weeks. Mr. Felkel was 
born in Florida in 1850, and was educated at the West Florida 
Seminary, where he was afterwards a teacher. Later he was 
principal of the Tallahassee public schools, of the Leon Acad- 
emy, and of the State Normal School at De Funiak Springs, 
resigning the latter situation to become Principal of this In- 
stitute. He was an educator of ability and influence, but 
labored under the disadvantage of having had no special 
training or experience in the education of the deaf. 

The Rev. Frederick Pasco, of Jacksonville, Florida, has 
been elected to the vacancy caused by Mr. Felkel’s death. 
The St. Augustine Daily Herald says that “ his life-work has 
been devoted to the cause of education,” and that “he is emi- 
nently qualified in every respect to fill the position to which 
he has been called.” 

Horace Mann School.—The “ Parents’ Association” con- 
nected with the School have raised funds to procure a memo- 
rial tablet in honor of Francis Green, the author of “ Vox 
Oculis Subjecta,” to be placed in the building of this School 
in honor of his pioneer efforts in America in behalf of the 
education of the deaf.* 

Indiana Institution.—The governor of Indiana has taken a 
step in the interest of good government for schools for the 
deaf that we should be glad to see followed in other States. 
The Board of Trustees of this Institution is composed of 
three members, who have shown themselves faithful and effi- 
cient in the performance of their duties. Their term of office 
having expired, the governor has reappointed them, though a 
majority of them belong to the political party not now. in 
power. 


*See the Annals, i, 188-190; xii, 258; xiii, 1-8; xiv, 67; xxxiv, 221. 
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Missouri School.—A bill has been introduced into the leg- 
islature to change the name of the School from “The School 
for the Deaf and Dumb” to “The Missouri School for the 
Deaf,” as recommended by the Superintendent in his recent 
report. 

Virginia Institution.—Mr. Harvey D. De Long, teacher of 
the high class, died in Baltimore March 20, 1897, of appendicitis, 
aged 29. Mr. De Long lost his hearing from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis at the age of five, and was educated at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution and Gallaudet College. In college he was 
distinguished throughout the entire course by his courteous 
manners, high scholarship, and excellent character. He was 
graduated in 1893, standing first in the largest class that has 
gone out from the College. In October of that year the board 
of directors of the Virginia Institution decided to form a new 
class, to be known as the high class, and Mr. De Long was 
elected teacher of it. He performed the duties of this office 
faithfully and satisfactorily, and taught his class until two days 
before he was taken to Baltimore for a surgical operation, 
which was immediately followed by death. Mr. De Long was 
married in 1894 to Miss Lily A. Bicksler, also a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania Institution and Gallaudet College, and, like 
him, the valedictorian of her class in college. She survives 
him with one child. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WanrTeD, by a lady with some experience as a teacher, a 
position in a deaf-mute school, or as governess to a deaf-mute 
child. References given. Address H. E., 146 42d St., New 


York City. 


Wantep: A position as art teacher, to teach drawing, char- 
coal drawing, oil and water painting, and china painting. Good 
at needle-work and can use the manual alphabet rapidly. Good 
reference given. Address L. Charlen Vanderoef, Montgomery, 
Orange County, New York. 
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